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FOLLOW THE LEADER 
CHRIST THE KING OF LITERATURE 
TRAINING OF THE WILL AND THE HEART 


j} ACADEMIC EQUALITY OF THE RELIGION COURSE 


"BISHOP DUPANLOUP, THE APOSTLE OF CHILDHOOD 


THY KINGDOM COME: AMONG KINDERGARTNERS 
CATHOLIG LITERATURE AND. CATHOLIC LIVING 
\ "TEACHING THE NEW TESTAMENT — 








TEXTBOOKS 


By the Brothers of the Christian Schools 


An Introductory Study 


BROTHER BERNARD ALFRED, F.S.C. 


Brother Adjutor Denis, F.S.C. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC BELIEF 


Brother Conrad Gabriel, F.S.C. 


Brother Cyprian James, F.S.C. 
La Salle Bureau, New York, N. Y. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC BELIEF is a new text in 
Christian Apologetics for use in colleges. Last year it 
was published in its present form for the first time, after 
having been used experimentally in class for three years 
by half a dozen different teachers. They discovered it to 
be a book they could teach and one which the students 
could study and master. We think you will agree with 
them if you use it. Last year's edition was completely 
sold out in a few months. A number of technical im- 
provements have been made in the present edition 


The Life of Christ according to the Gospels is skillfully 


arranged and has been highly praised by the teachers 
who used it and the students who studied it 


316 Pages + XIX 


ENGLISH 


A Three Book Series: Grades 3 and 4; 
5 and 6; 7 and 8. 


ARITHMETIC 


Book One: Grades 3 and 4, including 
a review of Grades | and 2. 


Book Two: Grades 5 and 6, including 


a review of Grades 1 to 4. 


Book Three: Grades 7 and 8, includ- 
ing a review of Grades 1 to 6. 


READERS 
Pre-Primer, Primer and Book Number 1 
to Book Number 8 


SPELLERS 


A Three Book Series: Grades 2, 3 and 
4; 5and 6; 7 and 8. 


514 x 814 in. 


DE LA SALLE SERIES 





FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC BELIEF follows the 
classical procedure of all books on Christian Apologetics. 
However, the presentation is new and up-to-date. Be- 
sides the usual content of such books, many modern topics 
of interest and importance such as Communism, Nazism, 
Labor and Capital, Unions, Church and State, Church and 
Civilization, Church and War, are covered. The text is so 
written that discussions arise spontaneously. A bib- 
liography of several hundred easily procured and interest- 
ingly written books is given for book reviews and supple- 
mentary reading 


We consider this to be a text long needed for colleges 
and written by men with the experience necessary to do it 
well, 





Twiltex Cover $2.00 





CATECHISMS 


Catechism for First Communicants. 
No. 1—3rd Grade. 

No. 2—4th, 5th and 6th Grades. 
No. 3—7th and 8th Grades. 


No. 4—High Schools, Academies and 
advanced classes in Sunday Schools. 


No. 5—Manual of Christian Doctrine, 
for advanced classes in Academies 
and for Colleges and Seminaries. 


No. 6—Exposition of Christian Doctrine, 
3 Vols. with Summaries and Analyses. 


Reflections for Class Use. 


Published and Distributed by the 


LA SALLE BUREAU 


New York 24, N. Y. 


122 W. 77th Street 
























Surplices 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations, 


The House of HANSEN 





















Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 





illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


C mnie 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen’s Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 










| An appropriate 
GIFT 
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No. 440/00 No. 440/02-B 





*No, 440/05-B 





“No. 440/C5-3—Blac:: Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
IED Kcnccsescesgvenseses bao eeecens $ .35 


*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, title and design on front cover stamped in 


cold, cut flush, red edges..............++- 00 
No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover stamped in gold, red 


cdges 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 90 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
unde; gold edges, silk bookmark........... 1.10 
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No. 440/76 (Leather Lined) 


ee ee 


“Known as Special School Editions. 











We recommend this | 







Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”. 


“NEW TESTAMENT’—The New Revised Text 
of the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 


Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 


"448 Pages —Size 54% x3" 











No. 440/10-B No, 440/13 *No. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
en, Gee UIE, ¢ ccccecacccsence ween 2.00 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Morcc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks................- 3.50 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 


Maker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
wrce Par Copy...............:... 9008 
Price Per Hundred. . a vo tae 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

OO OE GINO a oisn's 006 a:s50~ 0 $0.08 
Price Per Hundred .......... .. 7.20 


—_—_—_—— 


AT THE COLLECT 
© Gant, L give Thee the best of all gilts 
Thine own beloved Son. Give we, for His 
sake, all that 1 weed ior soul and bedy 
Mary, my Mother. way to Jesu jor sie that 
1 may keep from dou 
warents, brothers 


sisters, my te 
all whe have asked wy prayers Help us all 


St. Paul write 
saretts iw the Lord for this 
thy tathes and thy mother 


Mis Heveenly Father He ubeyrd Mary and 
Jomeph I shall obey 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, teach me to be 


Jesus, wank away every 
Help me to please God tuday 
Giury be to the Father. and to the Sus, 
ant to the Holy Ghost. As it was tm the be- 
ginnug. is mow, and ever shell be, works 
eubout end Amen 


By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 
the missal and for First Communicants. Profusely illus- 
trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in 
black and white; 10 pictures of the priest vesting and 
preparing for the Mass; 96 pages altogether. This is a 
Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an in- 
troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis 
on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 
the “Dialog Mass.’ Contains a collection of 
common prayers with much needed empha- 
sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 
your earmest attention and wide distribution. 
Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 
readable type and an attractive colored 




























cover. Retail price 25c¢ each. 
AT THE EPISTLE 
Chit Price Per Copy............. septa $0.20 
Saale ieteeata We ohn Rellina te Price Per Hundred....... 9 i 4 eae wnt 
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Baltimore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


No. 1 With word meanings 
Price Per 100.......... dada oases $4.00 


No. 2 With word meanings 
WINE OU So ens nate te cio soeo ca $6.00 


Poy 8 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 314x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 
Price Per 100.......... .. .$5.00 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 54x34; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Didew Per 108. <<... kee eden. tele 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 
The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred oan twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 342; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 
DE Ries acne co vocdacxsees $5.00 





HANSEN'S VOTIVE Liguts 


The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and _ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen‘s 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross. $2.05 
25 to 49 Gross 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year’s 


$21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 


supply) is guaranteed to burn 
365 days. Per case of 50 


Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 
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50 Gross or over..... 
6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross... $2.2 
25 to 49 Gross. 
50 Gross or over 


‘ 


60% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 
Less than 2 cases, per lb 


ME TS 


8-HOUR aE SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross..... $2.4 
25 to 49 Gross. 

50 Gross or over 


10-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE eo 
25 to 43 Gross 


TAPERED LIGHTS 
10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGuES 


25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over 
15-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross is 
25 to 43 Gross 


2 case lots, per lb 


100% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib 
2 case lots, per Ib 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
RD Bs TRE is ase wcccocevesnce occeedeG 
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EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 
are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.80 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





Christmas Manger Set 
IN FULL COLOR 
INCREASE YOUR SCHOOL FUND with profits made from the resale of this popular and attractive 
17-piece Crib. Buy them in lots of six at $1.25 each or in carton lots of 24 at $1.00 each. Resell to 
students and parents at the regular retail price of $1.50. You make $12.00 on each carton sold! 


Lithographed in color on durable cardboard with anti-dirt, gloss finish. Handy tabs for easy erec- 
tion; 12 inches high with a 27-inch spread. Order from 


CATECHETICAL GUILD 


128 East Tenth Street Dept. R. St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Always mention the JouURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 
Saves Hundreds of Hours 
of Instruction and Lectures 


NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


SCREENS OF ALL SIZES 


35MM — 2 x 2 SLIDEFILM EQUIPMENT 
Now Available To 
SCHOOLS — CHURCHES — ORGANIZATIONS 
THERE IS NO STRONGER TEACHING FORCE THAN 


SIGHT= SOUND — SEQUENCE 


Send for our new illustrated 
16mm sound film catalogue 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 
810 Film Exchange Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


‘HISTORY 
OF THE 


ARCHDIOCESE 
or BOSTON 


1604-1943 


By Robert H. Lord, 
John E. Sexton and 





Available for Rent 
STORIES OF THE BIBLE 


A CERTAIN NOBLEMAN 
THE CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 
THE STORY oe PRODIGAL 


NO GREATER POWER 
JOURNEY INTO FAITH 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR 


ALSO: CLOISTERED 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 


16MM SOUND 


Send for Details of These and Many 
Other Films 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 
145 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. ¥. 


WORK HARDER FOR VICTORY 
BUY BONDS 


Edward T. Harrington 
Foreword by His Eminence, 
the late 


William Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston 
“Should arouse a thrill of pride in 

Iuayated ‘eth —The Sign 
ustr with 24 engravings, in 
three volumes—$15.00 a set 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 8 
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Thy Kingdom Come: Among Kindergartners 
By Sister Mary Clara, The Riverside Convent School, Riverside, 


Christ’s Method of Teaching 
Training of the Will and Heart. By the Reverend Rudolph G. 
Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M., Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 


Bishop Dupanloup, the Friend, the Teacher, and the Apostle of 
Childhood 
By Hugh Graham, Ph.D., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Follow the Leader 
By Sister Mary Aquin, I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich.. 
Pity the Poor Religion Course 
III. Academic Equality of the Religion Course. By the Reverend 
Edwin J. Weber, Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa........... 
Christ the King of Literature 


By the Reverend Simon Conrad, O.F.M. nine, = manne College, 
Brookland, Washington 17, D. C.. ied etd 


Teaching the New Testament: ‘‘What?”’ ““‘Why?’’ and “‘How?”’ 
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Catholic Literature and Catholic Living 
By Sister M. Cleophas, Webster Groves, Missouri............. 


Book Reviews 
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MOTHER 


By Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcey, O.P. 


The story of Mary told simply 
and beautifully, with a clear de- 
lightful text that the very young 
will love. The ten full-page sil- 
houette illustrations by the 
author will delight any little 
one. $1.00 


SHEED & WARD 
63 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 3 


For Students and Scholars 


MOLDERS OF THE 
MEDIEVAL MIND 


The Influence of the Fathers 
of the Church on the 


Medieval Schoolmen 


By 
REV. FRANK P. CASSIDY, Ph.D. 


$2.00 


vW 


B. Herder Book Company 
15 and 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 


Established 1892 


Rings, Pins, Medals and Charms 
for 


Colleges, Schools and Fraternities 


Our 53rd Year 


JEWELERS 


180 Broadway, New York 7 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


By the REV. FRANCIS J. 


An Elementa Textbook of 

Hygiene and Physiology, fe 

Principles. With Many Illustrations and 

a Complete Index. 

“Father Dore has written an excellent work 
for Catholic schools. It is brief and simple 
supplying ample information on Hygiene and 
Physiology, yet keeping before the student the 
one thing needful. It is not a catechism, but it 


DORE, S.J., Ph.D., M.D. 


impresses on the mind of the child the inti- 
mate relations between Science and Religion 
and shows that the true scientist must be the 
consistent believer. Every Catholic school 
should adopt this modest textbook, so that 
its | polls may learn to care for body and 
soul, and to love and serve Him who is the 
First Cause of all things."—The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review. Cloth, $1.25 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


53 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY, 8 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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To many teachers the most fascinating Sieg 
about the use of WARP’S REVIEW-WORK- 
BOOKS in their classes is not the fact that 
they make teaching easier, its results surer 
and moré lasting, real and important as all 
these benefits are. 
Rather, it is the way they increase the daily 
satisfactions of the teacher's life! 
The reason for that is natural enough. 
You see, WARP’S REVIEW-WO) OOKS 
take the drudgery out of teaching, relieve 
you of much of the labor and responsibility 
of digging for examinations and preparing 
a daily schedule. Thus they free you for 
the interesting and pleasurable phases of a 
teacher's life. 
Write TODAY for catalog giving complete 
synopsis 


VENT METAS TINT PIR Ti 


‘ LI, oe i ary es Lord bout 


Boaly Ghost 


Manual 


By Rev. L. M. Dooley, S. V.D. 
Cloth, $1.00 


Genuine Red Leather, $2.50 


Containing: Prayers at Mass, A 
Novena in Preparation for Pente- 
cost, Occasional Devotions and 
Prayers to the Holy Ghost, Prac- 
tical Ways of Honoring the Holy 
Ghost. The arrangement of these 
beautiful prayers and reflections on 
the Holy Ghost is wrought by the 
head and hand of a priest of long 
experience in the spiritual life. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


53 Park Pl., New York City 8 


SEXTON SERVICE 
OFFERS YOU 


A The only nationally adver- 
tised brand of foods prepared ex- 
clusively for the institutional 
market. 


The security of endorsement 
by all the leading trade associa- 
tions in the institutional field in 
the United States. 


A The facilities of the only 
wholesale grocery company opera- 
ting plants in the two principal 
American markets—Chicago and 
New York. 


A As rendered by America’s larg- 
est distributors of number ten 
canned foods, a distinctive service 
on a complete assortment of quality 
foods packed in this institutional 
size container. 


4. Home recipe pickles, relishes 
and conserves from Sexton Sun- 
shine Katchens—delicious and appe- 
tizing. 


A Carefully selected coffees— 
blends resulting from years of 
careful study—roasted fresh daily 
at Chicago and Brooklyn. 


A. A selection of your needs from 
the largest inventory ever assem- 
bled for the particular needs of 
those who feed. many people each 
day. 


youn SEXTON aco. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Manufacturing Wholesale Grocers 


CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 
DALLAS—ATLANTA—PITTSBURGH 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





Announcing 
The Catholic Department 


OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


To establish an educational program for exhibition 
of motion pictures in Catholic schools and organiza- 
tions, the CATHOLIC DEPARTMENT OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION is dedicated to the following 


objectives: 


Cooperation with schools and colleges in 
training of Catholic youth to rationalize 
and test moral issues and_ philosophies as 
expounded in motion pictures. 


Assistance to teachers and directors of 
Catholic organizations in the establishment 
of motion picture programs correlated with 


study courses or for entertainment purposes. 


Scheduling of recommended feature length 
films for exhibition to Catholic audiences in- 
cluding a careful check of all titles with 
National Legion of Decency ratings. 


Write for our folder listing feature length films 
rated “Class A” by the Legion of Decency and the 
“SCHOOL LIST” of major productions in 16mm 


sound film. They are yours for the asking. 


CATHOLIC DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


FILMS INCORPORATED 


330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


Always mention the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Perspective in Mission Support 


The tragedy of a world war has brought a keener conscious- 
ness of the work and the needs of our missionaries in far coun- 
tries. The stories that our soldiers can tell after the conflict 
is over, will stir the generous spirit of American Catholics. 
Bleak as is the prospect in many foreign mission fields where 
the havoc of war has engulfed tlhe work of generations, there 
is reason to believe that the mission work of the Church will 
be reéstablished through increased awareness on the part of 
the Catholic public. It is God’s work, and God’s people will 
not see it fail. | 

In our solicitude for the plight of missionaries in far coun- 
tries, we must not overlook the needs of missionaries in our 
own Hemisphere. The Americas of 1944, including our own 
beloved United States, are just as truly in need of mission as- 
sistance as the distant lands of Africa, the Orient, and the 
islands of the Pacific. Only 300,000 of our 13,000,000 Colored 
population are Catholics. Nearly 60,000,000 Americans are 
without church affiliation of any kind. Here is a challenge to 
the 23,000,000 Catholics of our nation. 

What will be the answer? The splendid tradition of our 
forbears who fought every barrier of nature—trackless forests, 
almost limitless plains, and lofty mountain peaks—to carry 
the message of the Faith to the nooks and crannies of our 
country, will inspire us of the present generation. The 
Catholics of the United States are becoming more mission- 
conscious year by year. They give ever more generously in 
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response to the appeals of mission organizations, especially 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. We com- 
mend this Society and the Pontifical Association of the Holy 
Childhood to the attention of religious teachers, because these 
two societies are the Pope’s own mechanism for the conversion 
of the world. The Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, 
National Director of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, reminds us that forty cents of every dollar collected on 
Mission Sunday is used for work among the home missions of 
the United States. 

The rising generation of Catholics, with their plastic minds 
and generous hearts, look instinctively to their teachers for 
inspiration. Great is. the power of the Christian teacher. 
The teaching Brother and the teaching Sister must not fail to 
lead their young charges to great achievement in the spread 
of the Faith. We must not object that the young can do no 
more than pray. Financial statistics of the two organizations 
mentioned above prove that children give generously when 
the cause of the missions is proposed to them. But it is the 
prayers of the little children that the missionaries solicit be- 
yond all else; prayer can move mountains. 


The Lay Apostolate 


The series of papers and discussions during the 1944 meet- 
ing of the diocesan directors of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine give evidence that the leaders in this movement are 
keenly aware of their great responsibilities. New conditions 
bring new problems, but there remains always for the CCD 
the task of preparing and energizing a body of teachers that 
will give religious instruction to children attending public 
schools and to adults who do not have a solid and practical 
knowledge of the Catholic Faith. Here is an apostolate for 
a zealous Catholic laity in which they are privileged to work, 
as the Holy Father has said, “‘at the side of and dependent on 
the Hierarchy of the Church.” The prospect of becoming 
teachers in the Confraternity gives the boys and girls in our 
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Catholic schools the highest type of motivation in the study 
of their religion. To be the heralds of Catholic truth and 
the new apostles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a vocation in 
which every zealous lay Catholic can work out his own eternal 
salvation. 

“The needs of our age demand that the laity too should be 
able to give assistance to the clergy,” writes Pope Pius XII 
(1939); “. .. .they should equip themselves with a generous 
grounding in theology, by reading, by discussion, by circles 
that meet for study.” There is no better manual of the Life 
of Christ than the Gospels. Therein they discover the per- 
sonality of Christ; they read of the establishment of His 
Church and of the divine authority vested in it; they read 
the words of the Master giving direction to the Christian life, 
and they learn that each man’s salvation is achieved through 
his own work in codperation with the free gift of God’s grace. 
In a word, they become versed in the Christian economy of 
life, natural and superriatural. 

The CCD exhorts all teachers to immerse themselves in the 
New Testament; the mind of the religious teacher should be 
saturated with the teachings of Christ. The Master’s law 
and His counsels are as well adapted to the conditions of today 
as to the conditions of the world two thousand years ago when 
He trod the earth. 

The Christian teacher knows that he has the truth. He is 
bidden to put on the armour of God and combat spiritual 
illiteracy. He cannot be less zealous than the godless teach- 
ers of materialism. The energy of those who deny God’s 
existence and who would steal His world away from Him, 
puts to shame the Christian who is not prepared to give every- 
thing for Christ. Christ is the King and the Saviour of all 
men. He gave His Precious Blood as a propitiation for the 
sins of the lowliest savage. There is no human being who 
cannot share in the largess of Christ. It is the proud duty of 
the Christian teacher to make his pupil know God and Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent. 
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A Phase of Citizenship 


Writing in the July, 1944, number of The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, the Rev. Francis J. Connell gives the three qualifications 
that are necessary to make a man a suitable candidate for a 
position of civil authority: the requisite knowledge, moral 
integrity, and the willingness to accept the office. The 
writings of the Popes are a treasury of political and social 
knowledge. We have previously noted that no student of 
public affairs can afford to ignore the teachings of the Holy 
Father. The Gospel of Christ, the seven Sacraments of the 
Church, and other supernatural aids, always available to the 
practical Catholic, make for the development of moral in- 
tegrity. If a Catholic but use the resources at his disposal, 
he will fulfill the second qualification of a candidate for public 
office. There is a third qualification, namely, willingness to 
accept the office. The interests of society demand that 
properly equipped individuals be willing to serve. “It is an 
act of sublime Christian virtue,” writes Father Connell, 
“for a citizen to dedicate his services to the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens out of a supernatural motive.” 

The greatest need of our country and of the countries of the 
world is honest, upright, fearless men at the helm of the State. 
The Catholic who aspires to public office should be well- 
versed in political science and in the Catholic philosophy of 
government. He must respect, and teach those among whom 
he moves to respect, the principles of the natural law. The 
teachings of his religion need never prove a barrier to the 
proper performance of his public duty. The Catholic who 
accepts public office is putting himself in a position where he 
may be able to prevent legislation which offends against the 
natural law. 

Teachers have long since given up the fairy story about the 
possibility of every child becoming President of the United 
States, but Catholic training will continue to ground every 
student in the knowledge and the moral principles that are 
among the requisite qualifications of every man who accepts 
a place of public trust. 
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The Missions Must Go On 


The Catholic world is united in a high resolve to maintain 
the missions of the world. Recently a Naval Officer in the 
South Pacific sent to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith in New York a picture of the Venerable Bishop J. M. 
Aubin, a French Marist missionary. It is an inspiration to 
look at his photograph. He is not vested in the majestic robes 
of a Catholic bishop; he wears what appears to be a sports 
shirt, but his pectoral cross and ring reveal his rank. The 
expression on his aging face denotes cheerfulness, confidence, 
and courage. A keen sense of humor is underneath that smile. 
His work is the work of the Lord, and he will remain at his 
post until he is forced to relinquish it. Writes the officer who 
sent the picture: “It is hard for people who have never been 
here to understand the hardships that confront the missionary.” 

Nothing can daunt the herald of Christ. Many foreign 
missionaries have been forced home; they came with regret, 
and only on demand of the civil authorities. A group of 17 
Sisters and priests arrived from China in America on October 6, 
1944, but they did not leave their post until their compound 
had suffered three direct bombings by the Japanese, and the 
American Consul had “practically demanded that their 
Superior order them back.” They await only the end of 
hostilities to return to the foreign mission fields. Their very 
presence among us will put their work vividly before us and 
stimulate the Catholic heart of America to support the foreign 
mission work of the Church. 





Thy Kingdom Come: Among Kinder- 
gartners 


By Sister Mary Ciara 
The Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Conn. 


Our chief concern as Religious teachers of kindergartners is 
the spread of His Kingdom. The five-year-olds of today are 
no longer shielded from the dangers which threaten to rob 
them of their rightful heritage of His Kingdom which they 
have so recently received through the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Various influences of this industrial age have weakened the 
effectiveness of the home as a factor of education, and have 
forced public agencies to take over the responsibilitiy of train- 
ing these young children during their formative years. 

In the face of all this, we can readily see that it is of the 
greatest importance that the child’s faith be preserved, 
nurtured, and fortified at the earliest possible age, and that 
the teacher shares the parent’s responsibility in this work. 

The flexibility of the kindergarten curriculum and the rich- 
ness of its content enables the teacher to choose material 

‘which will be best suited to accomplish this task. Each sub- 
ject in the curriculum can be made to contribute toward form- 
ing Christ in His children. 

In many cases the child will be meeting Jesus for the first 
time when he meets Him in the kindergarten. His mind is 
eager to know more and more about Jesus once he has made 
His acquaintance. The child’s affections go out to Jesus as we 
portray Him healing the sick, giving sight to the blind, and 
comforting the afflicted. To these young children Jesus stilling 
the storm, walking on the water, and raising the dead is truly 
wonderful, and He provokes their deepest admiration. 

The study of the life of Jesus forms the main part of kinder- 
garten religion. It is the privilege of the teachers of these little 
children to show them “The Light of the World.” This re- 
quires full-time effort on our part if we would lead them to the 
knowledge, love and imitation of Jesus. 
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To impress the child with the kind and loving personality of 
Jesus as Man and His omnipotence as God, it might be well to 
tell the following stories during September: Jesus Blessing 
Little Children, Jesus Stilling the Storm, The Cure of the 
Lepers, The Raising of the Widow’s Son, and The Healing of 
the Blind Man. Having thus established attitudes of loving 
admiration of Jesus and aroused a curious interest for further 
knowledge, we could tell the Story of Creation and then follow 
in order of sequence. The Fall of Man explains to the child 
why Jesus happened to be on earth at all and it gives him some 
reason for his own existence. He may also form some notion 
of his relationship with God. 

In preparing these stories of the life of Jesus it is helpful to 
keep these thoughts in mind: our work is of a supernatural 
nature; we are dealing with little souls which are in direct con- 
tact with God; these little souls delight the Heart of Christ; 
any effort on our part which would give Him cause to increase 
grace in these souls is most pleasing to Him. Also, we must be 
conscious of the child’s limitations. His vocabulary is limited. 
His concepts are few. Most children will have had no previ- 
ous knowledge of the content of the stories. Also, their powers 
of concentration are still undeveloped. 

With these thoughts in mind we can proceed to plan our 
stories trusting to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and in the 
power of grace working in these little souls. The vocabulary 
must be simple and an explanation given for unusual words. 
Much activity and conversation gives emphasis to facts. 
Illustrations and pictures tend to sustain the child’s attention 
and help his imagination in the formation of mental pictures. 
In order to make these stories most beneficial, practical appli- 
cation should be made and the main facts of the story learned. 
The following stories may help to clarify this explanation. 


Jesus Blessing Children 


One day Jesus was very, very tired. He had been walking 
along the country roads talking to the people, telling stories 
and helping everyone He met. When the people had gone 
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home, Jesus was left with a few of His very best friends, so He 
decided to sit down and rest. 

He was resting only a few minutes when some women with 
their little children came along. The mothers were happy to 
find Jesus. They loved Jesus, and knew that their children 
would be happy, too. Jesus’ friends came out and said: 
“Go away. Jesus is tired.’ Jesus called out and said: ““Do 
not chase those children away. I love little children and want 
them to come to Me.” 

The children were glad to hear that. They ran up to Jesus. 
Some of the little ones climbed right up on Jesus’ lap. Jesus 
talked to these little children. He told them how much He 
loved them. I am sure that the children told Jesus all about 
their pets and their favorite toys. He was glad to hear all 
these things. Jesus was anxious to know all about these little 
children because He loved them. 

Jesus loves us, too, and wants to have us talk to Him often. 
He likes to have us tell Him about ourselves and all about our 
mothers and fathers. When we thank Jesus for the many 
things He has given us, it makes Him happy. 

Let us talk to Jesus right now. Even though we do not see 
Him, He is right here, just as truly as He was sitting on the 
wall long ago with those little children. Let us close our eyes 
so that we will not think of anything else but Jesus. 

“Dear Jesus, I love You. You are so good and kind. You 
gave me my mother and father to take care of me. _ I love 
them very much. They are the best mother and father in the 
whole world. Thank You for giving them to me. I will try 
all day today to do everything they say, because I know that 
this is what You want me to do. Stay close to me, Jesus, so 
I can talk to You often today.” 

Let us learn the story of Jesus so that we can tell it to our 
mothers and fathers when we go home. 

“One day Jesus was tired. He sat on a wall. Women 
brought their little girls and boys to Jesus. Some men came 
and said: ‘Go away. Jesus is tired.’ Jesus said: “Do not 
chase the little girls and boys away. I love little girls and boys.’” 
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Stilling the Storm 

One time Jesus went for a ride in a boat. He was so tired 
that He fell fast asleep. Soon it began to rain. The wind be- 
gan to blow the water into the boat. The Apostles were 
afraid. They said: “Wake up, Jesus. It is raining. The 
wind is blowing the water into the boat.’” Jesus woke up and 
put out His hand. It stopped raining, and the wind stopped 
blowing the water into the boat. 

Jesus just put out His hand, and it was all calm again. How 
could He do-that? Yes, He is God. God can do all things. 
God knows all things, too. He really knew that the Apostles 
were afraid long before they told Him, but He wanted them 
to say so. He wanted them to ask Him to help them. 

Jesus knows all about us, too, but He likes to have us tell 
things ourselves. He wants us to ask for things we need, and 
thank Him for things that He has given to us. 

Sometimes, when we are going to talk to God, we say that 
we are going to pray. We talk to God in the morning. The 
minute we jump out of bed we kneel down beside our beds and 
say: “Good morning, dear Jesus. Thank You for taking 
care of me all night. Please take care of me all day.” Before 
we climb into our beds at night we say: “Good-night, dear 
Jesus. Thank You for taking care of me all day. I am sorry 
if I made You sad today because You are so good.” 

God is everywhere, so He is sure to hear us. Even though 
He knows that we need some special help like the Apostles, 
He sometimes waits until we ask Him for it. God loves to have 
us talk to Him. He is right here this very minute waiting to 
hear what we have to say. Let us talk to Him. 

“Dear Jesus, I know that You are right here this very 
minute. You can see me. You can hear me. You even know 
what I am thinking about. You knew all about the storm 
even though You were asleep. You knew that the Apostles 
were afraid, but You did not pretend. You waited until the 
Apostles asked You to help them. You know all about me, 
too. You know just what I need, but You like to have me tell 
You. You like to have me talk to You. Please stay close by 
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me always, Jesus, so I can talk to You often. When I go home, 
I will tell my mother and father the story of Your ride in the 
boat during the storm.” 

“One time Jesus went for a sail in a boat with His Apostles. 
Jesus was so tired that He fell fast asleep. Soon it began to 
rain. The wind began to blow the water into the boat. The 
Apostles were afraid. They said: “Wake up, Jesus. It is 
raining and the wind is blowing the water into the boat.’ 
Jesus woke up and put out His hand. It stopped raining 
_and the wind stopped blowing the water into the boat.” 


The Widow of Naim 


Jesus was on His way toa city called Naim one day when He 
met a funeral. A boy had died, and they were bringing him 
out to be buried. Jesus saw the boy’s mother crying. This 
made Jesus very sad. He knew that the boy’s father had died 
some time ago, and that this was the only son that the poor 
woman had. Now she would be all alone. 

Jesus went over to the poor, sad mother and said: ‘Why 
are you crying?” The woman said: ‘My only son is dead.” 
Jesus went near the dead boy and touched his hand. The boy 
opened his eyes and sat up. He was alive again. Jesus made 
him come back to life. 

Now everyone was happy again. The mother thanked Jesus 
over and over. How kind Jesus was to that poor mother! 
He was always helping someone: making lame people walk 
and blind people see and even making dead people come back 
to life. Let us tell Jesus how very kind we think He is. 

“Dear Jesus, You are so good and kind. You try to make 
everyone well and happy. How lucky that poor mother was 
to have met You along the road! You were so kind to her. I 
am sure that she loved You very much for bringing her only 
son back to life. 

“How I wish that I could be a little bit like You, Jesus! 
I could not bring dead people back to life again, but there are 
many things I could do to make people happy. I could make 
my mother happy if I obeyed her and helped her to do little 
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things. I could dry the dishes or sweep the floor. I could put 
my toys away and keep my room neat and clean. I could be 
kind to my playmates. 

“Will You please stay close by me all day and keep re- 
minding me to be kind to others as You were?” 

“One day as Jesus was going along the road He met a funeral. 
He saw a woman crying. Jesus said: ‘Why are you crying?’ 
The woman said: ‘My only son is dead.’ Jesus touched the 
boy’s hand and the boy came back to life.”’ 


The Cure of the Man Born Blind 


One day as Jesus was walking along the road He heard some- 
one calling Him. Jesus said: “Who is calling Me?” The man 
said: “I am calling You, Jesus. I am blind. I cannot see. 
If you touch my eyes, I will be able to see.””’ Then Jesus went 
over to the blind man and smeared mud on his eyes. Jesus 
said: ‘“Now go and wash in the pool of Siloe.” 

The blind man went down to the pool. He knew the way. 
He could feel his way with a stick. This poor man had al- 
ways been blind even when he was a tiny baby. He never 
once saw any of the beautiful things that God made. He did 
not even know what his mother’s face looked like because he 
had never seen her. God allowed him to be that way. Even 
today there are grown-up people and children who cannot see. 

Jesus was good to cure this man. The man did just as 
Jesus told him. He washed off the mud and his eyes opened 
and he could see. He saw trees. He saw water. He saw 
people for the first time in his life. He wanted to hurry home 
and see his mother. 

How happy he was now that he could see! How happy his 
mother must have been! How they must have loved Jesus for 
being so kind! I am sure that they thanked Him over and 
over again. 

Jesus will be anxious to know what we think about this 
wonderful thing that He has done. Let us talk to Him about it 
now. He is right here listening. 

“Dear Jesus, You were very kind to cure the blind man and 
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let him see. He had never, never been able to see all the 
beautiful things that You made, the flowers and trees and sun- 
shine or the thousands of stars that shine at night. You are 
God, and You can do whatever You like. You have Your own 
reason for letting some people see and others not see. You 
have Your own reasons for letting me see. Whatever You do 
is best. Thank You for giving me the kind of eyes that see. 
Help me to make very good use of my eyes.”’ 

“One day as Jesus was walking down the road He heard 
someone calling Him. Jesus said: ‘Who is calling Me? 
The man said: ‘I am calling You, Jesus. I am blind. I cannot 
see. If You touch my eyes, I will be able to see.’ Jesus put 
mud on the man’s eyes and told him to go and wash in the pool 
of Siloe. The man went and washed his eyes in the pool and 
he could see.” 

By means of these and other similar stories it is hoped 
that the child will become conscious of God’s omnipresence, 
and especially conscious of His indwelling in his soul. Impress 
upon the children by all the means possible the fact that God 
knows all about them. He sees all they do, understands all 
they think and say, and, above all, God cares very much what 
we do, think and say. God loves us more than anyone else 
ever could love us. His love will never change no matter what 
we do. Aim high. Evaluate according to God’s standards. 
What He thinks about us is what matters. If only we can 
enable the child to grasp these thoughts early in life, what 
riches he will amass in that little Kingdom within him! Let 
us remember that we cannot give what we do not possess. 

Our lessons and discussions on nature study should be perme- 
ated with attitudes of loving gratitude toward our beneficent 
Creator and deep admiration for the wisdom of His divine 
providence. God made this beautiful world. He made all the 
wonderful things in this world. He made them all for us. 
Horses give us rides and help men with their work. Cows give 
us milk, and they are also used for food. Give emphasis to the 
purposefulness and perfection of God’s creation. 

As nature study reveals God’s infinite wisdom and paternal 
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care in providing for man’s physical wellbeing, the study of 
the social sciences shows the child how God plans for his moral 
and social wellbeing. During his preschool years, the child’s 
world is his home. To him his parents are the most important 
people in the world. He evaluates all homes according to his 
own home. Now, he is going to learn of another home and 
another family which will better serve as a model, the home at 
Nazareth and the Holy Family. 

In comparing the two homes in structure and furnishings, 
the child will be made aware of the vast strides which man has 
made in developing and utilizing the things which God has 
created. The progress of civilization has made men more 
interdependent. We rely on the assistance of others, and they 
in turn need our help. This study will eventually lead to the 
role of civic workers who govern and protect our homes and 
our communities. 

In comparing the members of the Holy Family with those 
of his own family, the child cannot fail to note that the general 
structure of life is the same in both cases; hence, like principles 
should govern both homes. What was right then, is right now. 

Whether the child works or plays, dances or sings, talks or 
listens, colors or pastes, matters not. All can be directed 
towards the development of a full life. The kindergartner is 
just as sensitive to the elements of his environment as grown- 
ups and even more impressionable. His mind seeks to know 
the truth. His will desires to embrace it. The tremendous 
responsibility of making this truth known to the child rests 
upon the religious teacher of kindergartners. 
































































































Christ's Method of Teaching 


By tHe Reverend Rupotpx G. Banpas, Px.D.,S.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Training of the Will and Heart 


Our Lord was an educator as well as an instructor. He 
wished men to embrace His teaching not merely intellectually 
but also, and especially, affectively. He knew that the will is 
the driving power of the soul, and that an undisciplined will 
often misguides an enlightened mind. Hence, all His efforts 
were directed towards a correct orientation of the will and 
towards a proper training of the heart, emotions, and appeti- 
tive faculties. This spiritual growth of the will was not to be 
one-sided; it was not to take place in utter isolation from the 
mind, but was to be stimulated by the bright rays of faith 
streaming upon it from a supernaturally enlightened intellect. 
Our Lord made energetic efforts in this regard because of the 
low educational and moral standards of His hearers—standards 
which were permeated by the Pharisaic spirit of externalism 
and personal righteousness. He strove unceasingly to counter- 
act the evil disposition of the Jews, who were prejudiced 
against His doctrine and presented a serious obstacle to the 
permanence of His teaching. 


A. Application to Conduct 


Our Lord frequently emphasizes the necessity of applying in 
daily conduct the truths which He is enunciating. At the 
close of His Sermon on the Mount He says: “Everyone there- 
fore that heareth these My words, and doth them, shall be 
likened to a wise man that built his house upon a rock” 
(Matt., vii. 24). If one’s life is built upon the rock of Christ’s 
teaching, it will remain unshaken amid the storms of life’s 
temptations. Man builds upon Christ, however, only when 
he receives Christian truths into his innermost being and em- 
braces them with his will, heart, and emotions. He, on the 
contrary, “that heareth these My words, and doth them not, 
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shall be like a foolish man that built his house upon the sand”’ 
(Matt., vii. 26). Men’s application of His teaching to their 
conduct is always Our Lord’s primary concern: “Blessed are 
they who hear the word of God, and keep it” (Luke, xi. 28); 
“My mother and My brethren are they who hear the word of 
God, and do it” (Luke, viii. 21). Because He aims ultimately 
at influencing action and conduct, He leaves vain and useless 
questions unanswered or gives them. a practical turn (Luke, 
xiii. 23, xix. 11; John, xii. 34). 

Our Lord earnestly desires that divine doctrines should be 
incorporated into and become a vital part of our daily life, 
and bring forth fruit a hundredfold. The just man must live 
by his faith: “Not in bread alone doth man live; but in every 
word that proceedeth from the mouth of God” (Matt., iv. 4). 
Faith, it is true, is the root and foundation of justification, the 
very basis of Christian morality and perfection. Yet, even 
though our faith in Christ were strong enough to operate 
miracles, if it does not result in works, it will not avail us 
unto salvation. Our faith must be expressed in deeds as well 
as in words: ‘‘Not everyone that saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the 
will of My Father” (Matt., vii. 21). Above all, our faith must 
issue in a love of God and love of neighbor, for ‘on these two 
commandments dependeth the whole law and the prophets” 
(Matt., xxii. 40). And love, in turn, will involve sacrifice and 
self-denial: “If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow Me” (Luke, 
ix. 23). 

A truth which is not incorporated into the mind and heart in 
such a way as to bring forth fruit, will rise up on the last day 
in condemnation against us: ‘‘Every tree therefore that doth 
not yield good fruit, shall be cut down, and cast into the fire” 
(Matt., iii. 10). In the parable of the barren fig tree, the 
owner of the vineyard addresses the following words to the 
dresser: “Behold, for these three years I come seeking fruit 
on this fig tree, and I find none. Cut it down therefore: why 
cumbereth it the ground?” (Luke, xiii. 7), Nowhere, per- 
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haps, does Our Lord express this idea in such forcible terms as 
in the parable of the talents: “Wicked and slothful servant, 
thou knewest that I reap where I sow not, and gather where I 
have not strewed; thou oughtest therefore to have committed 
my money to the bankers, and at my coming I should have re- 
ceived my own with usury. Take ye away therefore the talent 
from him .. . and the unprofitable servant cast ye out into the 
exterior darkness” (Matt., xxv. 26-30). That the Saviour did 
not consider His exhortations to a moral life as mere formalities 
is clear, too, from His reiterated and emphatic references to 
the judgment: “The Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
His Father with His angels, and then will He render to every 
man according to his works” (Matt., xvi. 27). Then, “they 
that have done good things, shall come forth unto the resur- 
rection of life; but they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of judgment” (John, v. 29). From all these examples it 
is clear that revelation was given to us, not merely to perfect 
our reason and increase our knowledge, but also, and above 
all, to transform our hearts and wills. 


B. Christ’s Example 


The child tends by natural impulses to imitate the examples 
set before it. The first step it takes and the first word it utters 
are the result of imitation of parent or teacher. In writing, 
drawing, and singing the child exercises himself on given 
models. In language lessons it has the correct sentences of the 
teacher and of the schoolbook for a model. When his mental 
view has broadened, when he has passed out of his first sur- 
roundings, his inspirations are drawn from examples of the 
past as set forth in history, biography, and literature. 

What is true of secular branches, applies also to religion. 
Man is moved to live according to the doctrines of morality 
through exalted examples and models—especially the supreme 
Exemplar, Christ. Examples are stronger than words and 
teach better than precepts: “Words move but examples 
draw.” Whereas oral instruction appeals to and acts upon 
the intellectual faculties, example stimulates the appetitive 
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faculties and the powerful innate imitative instinct. Moral 
ideas become doubly attractive where they are exemplified in 
the activity of a living personage. Christ’s teaching un- 
doubtedly had an intrinsic beauty which compelled universal 
admiration. At the same time its efficacy was enhanced by 
His example and by the perfect harmony between His words 
and His conduct. His life prepared the way for, illustrated, 
and exemplified His teaching, and at the same time con- 
firmed it. He first began to do and then to teach. “I have 
given you an example that, as I have done to you, so you do 
also.” 

To enumerate and describe all the virtues of Our Lord 
would be to compose a Life of Christ (cfr. John, xiii. 15). We 
can here touch on only a few of them. St. Paul emphasizes 
Christ’s generosity as manifested in His Incarnation: “You 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that being rich He 
became poor for your sakes; that through His poverty you 
might be rich” (II Cor., viii. 9). The virtue of humility was in 
a special way peculiar to Christ: “Learn of Me, because I am 
meek and humble of heart’”’ (Matt., xi. 29). His whole life was 
likewise characterized by obedience: “I seek not My own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me” (John, v. 30). ‘‘He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the cross” (Phil., ii. 8). He gave us the greatest possible proof 
of fraternal love: ‘“‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends” (John, xv. 13). His 
charity manifested itself in His compassion for the miseries of 
others: ‘I have compassion on the multitudes, because they 
continue with Me now three days, and have not what to eat, 
and I will not send them away fasting, lest they faint in the 
way” (Matt., xv. 32). Just as the sun sheds its light and heat 
everywhere, so Our Lord scattered on every side His graces 
and blessings; He “‘went about doing good, and healing all” 
(Acts, x. 38). His meekness was that of a lamb remaining 
silent in the hands of his shearers: “Who, when He was re- 
‘viled, did not revile; when He suffered, He threatened not; 
but delivered Himself to him that judged Him unjustly” 
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(I Pet., ii. 23). He gave us on the cross a supreme proof of 
His patience and forgivingness when He prayed for the pardon 
of His enemies and offered an excuse for their awful crime: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Luke, xxiii. 34). 

The list,-as we already pointed out, could be expanded 
indefinitely. The only virtues which we may not predicate of 
Christ are those which would be incompatible with His sinless- 
ness and His enjoyment (already while on earth) of the beatific 
vision—as, for example, faith, hope, penance, continency, and 
servile fear. 

Christ as Supreme Model.—Christ, then, is the supreme 
model and ideal of all our moral activity. Now, a model should 
exercise a threefold influence on our lives. In the first place, 
it should make known to us our defects and inspire us with a 
desire to remedy them. The virtues which shone so re- 
splendently in Christ place into bold relief our own failings 
and vices; they fill ys with horror for our faults and arouse in 
us the sincere wish to blot out all these stains. As worldlings 
frequently stand before the looking glass to observe and cor- 
rect anything out of order in their personal appearance, so too 
those who wish to avoid sin and to progress in virtue should 
frequently stand before the unspotted Mirror. How many 
faults are revealed to men, for example, when they examine 
themselves before the image of the suffering Christ! “That 
Sacred Body, weakened by suffering, and covered with wounds, 
will reproach them for their love of pleasure, their delicacy 
and sensuality. The opprobrium and ignominy suffered by our 
Divine Saviour, and the state of annihilation to which He was 
almost reduced, will show them the sinfulness of their pride, 
their ambition, and attachment to the honor and praises of the 
world. That unexampled poverty, that nakedness of a God 
dying on the cross, will reproach them with their avarice and 
inordinate attachment to worldly goods, and to the comforts of 
life. The heroic patience with which Jesus suffered those 
frightful tortures will astonish them, as they compare it with 
their own extreme sensitiveness under the lightest evils. 
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The willingness with which He pardoned His enemies and 
cruel executioners, praying and dying at the same time for 
them, will show them the iniquity of their dislikes and hatreds 
and ‘of their reluctance to forgive even imaginary injuries” 
(F. Nepveu, opt. cit., pp. 55, 56). 

Patterning Ourselves after Our Model.—Secondly, a model 
should be a pattern or original of which we should strive to be- 
come faithful copies. God became man that He might depict 
in Himself, as in a picture, the beauty of true virtue and set it 
before mankind as an archetype for their imitation and re- 
production. Like the painter who wishes to make a true copy 
of the original, we must look up at the Model at every stroke 
of the brush and strive to catch the expression of every feature. 
Yet, when we look alternately at the original and at the copy 
and compare the two, do we not find a contrast rather than a 
resemblance? “Our blessed Lord was perfectly humble, and 
He has told us that humility was the principal lesson He wished 
us to learn of Him; yet, we are vain and proud. He fled from 
honors and worldly state with horror, as we see by His conduct 
when the people wished to make Him their king; but we seek 
those vain honors with avidity. ... He was born, He lived, 
He died, poor; His whole life set forth a continual detach- 
ment from worldly goods, and a contempt for them; but we 
desire and seek riches, and even commit great injustices some- 
times to acquire them. He sought His own interest in nothing; 
we seek ours in everything. He declared that He came not to 
do His own will—although His will was most holy—but to do 
the will of His Father, and to carry His obedience even to the 
death of the cross; but we wish to do our will, and rebel 
against the commands of our lawful superiors when they do not 
accord with our inclinations” (idid., pp. 16, 17). 

Lastly, a model must be the rule and measure of the various 
actions of our daily life. An architect does not merely make a 
general plan of a building which He has undertaken to erect. 
He draws up a working plan in which every stone and timber 
is allotted its proper measure and assigned its proper place. 
To the specific details of this plan the workmen must adjust 
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all their labors. So, too, Christ’s whole life is not only a 
general rule of our life, but embodies specific measures for each 
particular action. Whatsoever may be the action that we are 
about to perform, we must first look at His performance of the 
same action, and strive to make ours conformable to His. 
How beautifully, for example, Christ’s prayer in the Garden 
of Olives embodies the qualities of all true prayers: “What 
perfect humility and respect for His Father did Our Lord 
manifest on that occasion! He prayed prostrate upon the 
earth. With what attention did He pray, being removed from 
His disciples that they might not be an occasion of distraction 
to Him! How sublime was the fervor of His prayers, and its 
perseverance— persisting in it an hour in spite of His bodily 
weakness, and repeating often the same supplication! How 
full of confidence was His prayer to Him to whom He declared 
all things were possible! Yet, with what humble submission 
did He pray!” (idid., p. 63). 


C. Mastery of Emotions 


Our Lord’s mastery over the feelings and affections of others 
made His words doubly effective, and constituted perhaps the 
highest triumph of His eloquence. This mastery was a conse- 
quence of His perfect humanity: endowed with an exquisite 
sensitiveness, He could feel in a perfectly human way. AIl- 
though always calm, noble, and dignified, He nowhere and 
never conducted Himself as a stoic. With majestic calm He 
spoke of eternity, of His divinity, and of the divinity of His 
teaching. He marvelled at the faith of the centurion (Matt., 
viii. 10) and wondered because of the unbélief of the people of 
Nazareth (Mark, vi. 6). He was troubled and groaned at the 
sepulchre of Lazarus (Mark, xi. 33-38), complained touchingly 
and wept over the estrangement and blindness of Jerusalem 
(Luke, xix. 42; Matt., xxiii. 37). His farewell address (John, 
xiv—xvi) and His high-priestly prayer (John, xvii) are inimit- 
able models of tender affection and indirect pathos. No pas- 
sage, perhaps, better expresses the affectionateness which per- 
vades His teaching than the following: “Come to Me, all you 
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that labor, and are burdened, and I will refresh you. Take up 
My yoke upon you and learn of Me, because I am meek and 
humble of heart; and you shall find rest to your souls. For 
My yoke is sweet and My burden light” (Matt., xi. 28-30). 
What a powerful incentive to the emotional life of the Jews 
which had been well-nigh smothered by Pharisaical externality 
and by countless unbearable minutiz! 

Frequently Our Lord tried to inspire His audience by means 
of impressive modes of speech. Examples of such formule are 
the following: ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear’ 
(Matt., xiii. 43; Luke, viii. 8, xiv. 35; Mark, iv. 9); “Lay 
you up in your hearts these words” (Luke, ix. 44); “Hear ye 
Me all, and understand” (Mark, vii. 14); and the impressive 
formula: “Amen, amen, I say to you.” At times He gave 
added emphasis to His teaching by raising His voice and 
“crying out” (John, vii. 5). Whether the Saviour made use 
of the oratorical actions is not clear. Luke, vii sqq., seems to 
suggest such a procedure. It is clear, at all events, that He 
made frequent use of an inspiring look. A glance animated by 
a warm and natural affection exercised a powerful influence on 
the emotions-of His hearers. Christ looked encouragingly up 
to Zacheus (Luke, xix. 5); upon the Apostles who in their 
despair asked the question—‘Who then can be saved?” 
He looked quietingly and answered: “With men it is impos- 
sible but not with God. For all things are possible with God” 
(Mark, x. 27). When Peter had denied Him the third time, 
“the Lord turning looked on Peter” (Luke, xxii. 61). He 
looked with satisfaction at those about Him of whom He could 
say: “Behold My mother and My brethren” (Mark, i11. 34). 
A loving look from the Saviour was the recompense of the 
young man who kept the commandments from his youth 
(Mark, x. 21). But He looked with anger and sorrow round 
about on those who in a hostile spirit were watching the Sab- 
bath healing (Mark, 111. 5). 

The permanence of His teaching was facilitated by the power 
and authority with which He—a Divine Legislator and not a 
mere interpreter—enunciated His doctrines. ‘The people,” 
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St. Matthew tells us, “were in admiration at His doctrine. 
For He was teaching them as one having power, and not as the 
Scribes and Pharisees” (Matt., vii. 28, 29). The God-Man 
spoke with great power because His words flowed from the 
depths of His heart and penetrated deeply into and trans- 
formed the hearts of His listeners. Men were easily persuaded 
by Christ’s words because they saw the complete harmony be- 
tween His doctrine and His conduct. He taught the ways of 
God forcibly, too, because with Him there was no acceptation 
of persons. He did not hesitate to say to Israel’s representa- 
tives: “Amen I say to you, that the publicans and the harlots 
shall go into the kingdom of God before you” (Matt., xxi. 31). 
The crushing force of His eloquence was especially felt in His 
woes against the Pharisees and in His warning against scandal 
(Matt., xxiii; Matt., xviii. 6; Mark, ix. 41 ff). He did not 
hesitate to speak of the last things of man, of judgment and of 
hell-realities, of which no Biblical personage spoke so often 
and so forcibly than He. 


(To be continued) 


Thoughts on Government 


“In reverence to God, the father of life and spirits, the author as well 
as the object of all divine knowledge, faith and workings, I do for me 
and mine declare and establish for the first fundamental of the govern- 
ment of my province, that every person that doth and shall reside there 
shall have and enjoy the free profession of his or her faith and exercise 
of worship toward God, in such way and manner as every person shall 
in conscience believe is most acceptable to God” (from the Writings of 
William Penn). 





Bishop Dupanloup, the Friend, the 
Teacher, and the Apostle of Childhood 


By Hucu GranaM, Pu.D. 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Felix Antoine Philibert Dupanloup was born in the village 
of St. Felix in Savoy, January 3, 1802. At an early age he 
was brought to Paris so that he might have superior educa- 
tional advantages in that great center of culture. After a 
period of indecision and struggle against poverty he found 
his true vocation. Having completed his theological education 
at the Grand Seminaire of St. Sulpice he was ordained to the 
priesthood on December 18, 1825. For many years Paris con- 
tinued to be the main field of his labors. Here he had a wide 
range of experiences in such varied capacities as curate, con- 
fessor, catechist, editor, director of conscience, rector of the 
Petit Seminaire of St. Nicolas, professor at the Sorbonne, 
vicar general of the Archdiocese of Paris, and canon of Notre 
Dame Cathedral. 

In 1845 he was appointed Prothonotary Apostolic and was 
given a cordial commendation by Pope Gregory XVI for 
his excellent qualities—“his piety, virtue, learning, prudence, 
zeal in fulfilling all the duties of his ministry, and for his de- 
votion to the Holy See.” He was elevated to the See of 
Orléans in 1849, was admitted to membership of the French 
Academy in 1854, and was elected to the National Assembly 
in 1871 and to the Senate in 1875. He died at Chateau-de-la- 
Combe, near Grenoble on October 11, 1878, about a month 
after he made his last annual retreat at the monastery of 
Einsiedeln.' 

Even this brief recital of the leading events of Dupanloup’s 
life is sufficient to suggest that his right to be considered one 
of the leading figures of the nineteenth century rests on secure 
foundations. Yet, among all the exacting duties of his public 


- 1 For details of his life the reader is referred to the works listed in the Bibliographical 
Notes. 
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career he cultivated ‘‘a most interior life of union with God,” 
thereby providing an excellent example of the possibility of 
combining the active and spiritual in religious life. 


Versatility of Dupanloup’s Gifts 


The more one studies the life and times of this great pre- 
late, the more one is impressed with his many-sided greatness. 
As De Hovre has pointed out, he won recognition in the 
Catholic world of his own day as a sacred orator, a polemical 
writer, a political leader, and a member of the French Acad- 
emy. “But he was above all a Catholic educator of the first 
rank. Catholic education in France owes more to him than to 
any other single individual, and Catholic educators in every 
land are deeply indebted to him. His pedagogical maxims 
are part of the great heritage of Catholic Education.’” 
Another thoughtful student of his educational ideas main- 
tains that “he rightfully ranks with the foremost educators of 
all times, since few have surpassed him in the application of 
Catholic philosophy to the problems of education.”* Many 
years ago Msgr. Besson wrote: ‘‘Posterity will perhaps call 
Dupanloup the Quintilian of the Gospel, placing him above 
Rollin and even above Fénelon, without in the least detract- 
ing from the glory of these great educators.’’* Riboulet refers 
to him as “‘a catechist of genius, an unrivalled educator, and 
an admirable director of conscience.” 

In all the positions of trust and dignity which Dupanloup 
occupied, it is no exaggeration to say that the dominating 
motive of his life was zeal for the salvation of immortal souls. 
All else was subsidiary or incidental to this sublime objective. 
While he was still a young priest, his unusual success as a 
catechist came to the attention of Pope Gregory XVI who 
called him ‘‘an apostle of youth.” His interest in this fruitful 
work increased rather than diminished with the years. As 


2 De Hovre-Jordan, Catholicism in Education, p. 201. 

8 Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Introduction, p. ix. 
4L. Riboulet, Manuel d’Histoire de la Pédagogie, p. 507. 
5 L. Riboulet, op. cit., p. 500. 
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bishop, his zeal in the ministry of catechizing manifested itself 
in many ways, including the organization of religion classes, 
the preparation of a catechism, and the delivery of a series of 
discourses on the teaching of religion for the special benefit of 
the priests of his diocese. These discourses were published in 
book form with the characteristic title, L’@uvore par Excel- 
lence; for to him religious education was truly “the work par 
excellence.” This is one of the few of Dupanloup’s many use- 
ful works that have been translated into English. The English 
version by E. A. Ellacombe appeared under the more prosaic 
name, The Ministry of Catechizing (London, 1890). This 
valuable work is not readily accessible and will, therefore, be 
drawn upon freely in this paper. The original French edi- 
tion was published about ten years before the author’s death 
and contains a dedicatory Preface to the young priests of his 
diocese. The concluding paragraph reads as follows: “And 
this my ministry with the dear souls of these children is my 
sweetest recollection on earth; and nothing will ever be to me 
equal to the happiness of having been the Friend, the Teacher, 
and the Apostle of Childhood.” No words can better reveal 
the mind and-heart of the great bishop or better indicate the 
spirit of this fine classic on religious education. 


Evils Combatted by Dupanloup 


Before commenting on Dupanloup’s ministry of catechizing 
it may be well to note the educational conditions which by 
turns challenged, stimulated, and inspired his efforts. To 
view his work in true perspective would demand a survey of 
the political, social, cultural, moral, and religious conditions of 
nineteenth-century France, a task clearly beyond the limits 
of this essay. However, a few of the more serious obstacles to 
the cause he had at heart can be briefly recorded. 

It would seem that the three prevailing evils against which 
he struggled were: “the destruction of faith, which had been 
hastened by the impious direction which scientific and philo- 
sophical studies had taken; the prevailing laxity of morals, 
which may fairly be attributed to the thousand new and seduc- 
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tive forms of vice; and lastly, the unjust statements which the 
enemies of religion delight in perpetuating between the 
Church and the masses of the people.’ 

As one powerful means of combatting these tendencies of 
the age, Dupanloup labored incessantly to build up an elite of 
priests, of young people, of men of affairs, and of women who 
were both “‘French and Christian’; for it should always be 
remembered that, while Dupanloup was a great ecclesiastic, 
he was ever a typical French patriot, though no chauvinist. 
He fully realized that new political conditions had rudely dis- 
rupted the traditional relations between Church and State. 
The “ancien régime” was dead and gone. Novel and confused 
ideas of political liberty were in the ascendant. As a sane 
idealist Dupanloup could not ignore concrete realities; hence, 
he endeavored, to the best of his ability, to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Church and the political aspirations 
of his compatriots. 

Being a statesman rather than a politician, Dupanloup 
meddled in politics-only in so far as it was necessary to safe- 
guard man’s natural and God-given rights. ‘He fought for 
liberty, not in the interests of journalists and debaters, but as 
an instrument of good for souls, for the emancipation of the 
human mind; he fought for freedom of the schools, for the 
right of Christian men to bring up their sons as Christians, 
and thus create within France herself a bulwark which would 
make her resist all enemies internal as well as external.’ 
A concrete example of this wise policy was the enactment of 
the so-called Falloux Law of 1850, which he sponsored. This 
law guaranteed educational liberty for the Church. 


The Contemporary Educational Heresies 


Dupanloup’s argumentative writings in the field of educa- 
tional theory were aimed at what De Hovre describes as “‘the 
two greatest educational heresies that France had known up to 
this time, viz., the university of Napoleon and the doctrines 


6 Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, op. cit., p. 25. 
7 Ibid., pp. 540-541. 
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of Rousseau. As a result of his criticism of these two errone- 
ous systems Catholic education shone with new lustre.’ 

Few men possessed such firm faith in the regenerating in- 
fluence of education. But it must be’education of the right 
kind. His conception of the aims and functions of such educa- 
tion finds expression with slight variations in his numerous 
works. A typical one follows. Answering his own question, 
“What is education?” he replies: “It is this: to cultivate, to 
train, to develop, to strengthen, and to polish all the physical, 
intellectual, moral, and religious faculties which constitute 
the nature and human dignity of the child; to give these 
faculties their proper integrity; to establish them in the 
plenitude of their powers and action. Hence, to form man 
and to prepare him to serve his country in the various social 
offices he may some day, during his life on earth, be called to 
fill; and thus in a higher conception, prepare him for eternal 
life by the elevation of his present life.’”® 

The reader will not fail to recognize the similarity between 
Dupanloup’s concept of the aim of education and that of Pope 
Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian Education. The ex- 
planation is simple; both derive from the same sources— 
Revelation, Christian Philosophy, and Tradition (in other 
words, the Sacred Scriptures, especially the Gospels, the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the Doctors of the Church, and other 
great Catholic authorities). Nor is this the only case where 
parallels may be found between Dupanloup’s educational 
theories and the Holy Father’s marvellous compendium of the 
philosophy of Christian education. Agreement will be found 
in all essential matters, such as the nature of the child, the 
educational functions of the home, the Church, and the State, 
the dignity and importance of the magisterium of teaching, 
and the ultimate outcomes of education. 


Dupanloup’s Theory of Education 


Dupanloup’s theory of education tends towards one supreme 
end—Christian perfection. It must be remembered, however, 


“8 De He Hovre-Jordan, op. cit., p. 204. 
® Dupanloup, The Child a. trans. of L’Enfant), pp. 9-10. 
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that he was above ali a practical educator. He was, therefore, 
very much concerned with the means of attaining these sublime 
objectives. He examines rather thoroughly the four great 
means of general education, “‘of forming the whole man which 
is the basis of special training.” These are physical training, 
instruction, discipline, and religion.’ Since man is an organic 
unity, these four means are to be employed simultaneously so 
that they may mutually strengthen one another. All these are 
essential, but religion is the most important, since it is the 
bond between the creature and his Creator. ‘Besides, it 
furnishes at once an intellectual light to the mind, a fire of life 
for the heart, a powerful hope-sustaining aid for the conscience, 
an unchanging code of behavior, a firm yet gentle guide of 
character, and grace and help in the pursuit of virtue.’’!! 

From this it follows that religious education, the ministry 
of catechizing, is “the work par excellence.” To do the work of 
the catechism (Faire le catechisme) involves much more than 
explaining the letter of a textbook in the form of questions and 
answers and committing the contents to memory: “‘it is to 
love it, to practice it; it is to put it into the heart and at the 
same time into the mind; it is to pass from theoretical knowl- 
edge to real life.”!* Again and again Dupanloup emphasizes 
the difference between instruction and education. Education 
is the end; instruction is only the means. Instruction en- 
lightens the mind, but education forms at the same time the 
understanding, the character, and the conscience. “The 
catechism is not mere instruction; it is the Christian education 
of the soul.’ 

Once we accept the principle that the catechism is “not 
only words but action, work, the whole work of salvation, opus 
ministerii, opus salutis,”'* the practical question arises as to the 
means of making religion function in life situations: “how to 
touch souls, to convert them, to make them love God and 


1 For a detailed discussion of each of these means, see Lenaway, op. cit., pp. 80-92; De 
Hovre-Jordan, op. cit., pp. 246-248. ’ 

11 Dupanloup, De /’ Education, 1, pp. 106, 115, 165. 

122 Dupanloup, The Ministry of Catechizing, p. 4. 

13 Tbid., p. 7. 

14 Tbid., p. 5. 
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Jesus Christ; how to root out the evil inclinations of these 
young hearts, and to sow in them the seeds of all virtues; how 
to inspire them with a horror of evil and with the love of 
good.”’*® 


Catechetical Exercises 


To attain these sublime objectives Dupanloup proposes a 
set of simple exercises which had stood the test of time. 
These are derived from the famous Sulpician Method, which 
originated with Abbé Olier in the year 1641 or 1642. Dupan- 
loup himself became familiar with this method when he was 
preparing for First Communion. As a seminarian, he learned 
the art of catechizing under inspiring guidance, and as a young 
priest he had unusual success in conducting “‘catechisms,” as 
he calls the sessions of religious education. These exercises 
were six in number: three principal exercises and three sec- 
ondary exercises. 

The principal exercises were: (1) reciting the letter of the 
Catechism, with a very simple explanation by way of question 
and answer; (2) the instruction, or clear, brief explanations, 
illustrations, or narratives to elucidate doctrine or practice; 
(3) the reading of the Gospel and the homily or short religious 
exhortation. 

The secondary exercises consisted of: (1) the admonitions 
(avis) from the head catechist; (2) the singing of the hymns; (3) 
prayers. 

These six exercises make up the “catechism”’ according to 
the Sulpician Method: “no more are necessary for the most 
important ‘catechism,’ no less is necessary for the humblest.’’® 

Even without the supplementary exercises which cannot be . 
discussed here it is clear that in the hands of a competent 
catechist the Sulpician Method can be adapted to varying con- 
ditions of time and place. The fundamental principle is that 
the knowledge of the Christian doctrine be put into practice. 
The main task of the catechist is to make sure that the cate- 


8 Tbid., p. 126. 
8 Tbid., p. 128. 
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chism is understood, memorized, and practiced. This gives him 
a definite objective, which will be the criterion and measure of 
his success as a teacher of religion. 
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tion and Education (New York City, 1938), Chapter V, ‘The Method of 
St. Sulpice: Jacques Olier and Bishop Dupanloup,” pp. 129-137; and 
that invaluable guide to the whole field of Catechetics, The Systematic 
Teaching of Religion by Rev. Dr. Anthony N. Fuerst, whose kindness in 
making the resources of his excellent catechetical library available to the 
writer is here gratefully acknowledged. 





Follow the Leader 


By Sister Mary Aauiy, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 


There is little doubt in the minds of thinking people that 
we are facing a crisis in Western civilization; indeed, to say 
so has become almost a truism. Nicholas de la Bedoyere in 
the “Crisis of Christianity” presents the situation as an 
opportunity and a challenge to individual Catholics: will they 
so live that Christianity may again animate Western society? 
Or will they let it become the religion of a few? Jacques 
Maritain, too, throws the responsibility for ‘“‘ransoming the 
times” upon the rank and file of the Church. E. I. Watkin in 
“Catholic Art and Catholic Culture’”’ makes the bold state- 
ment that the ody of European culture as it was formed by 
Christianity through the medieval period has actually died 
and that a new body is being formed through the vast totali- 
tarian struggle; if, through a revival of Christian values and 
Christian living, we enable the Holy Spirit to animate that 
body, he promises a new and remarkable age of Christianity 
as the result. He, too, places the responsibility for this accom- 
plishment upon the innumerable members of the Catholic 
Church who, by living with zealous conviction the truths of 
their faith, may bring their influence to bear on every phase of 
modern society, and thereby make it Christian in its aims and 
achievements. If such a view presents a challenge to the laity, 
it must become for the Catholic teacher a clarion call to re- 
newed effort. If it is our task to swell the ranks of “every-day 
saints,” then we must treat the young people in our grade 
schools, high schools, and colleges like the “stuff” from which 
saints can and must be formed. 

The great modern Popes—Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Pius XI, Pius XII—all have realized what these various 
Catholic writers are trying to impress upon the faithful. They 
have thrown the light of their infallible teaching authority 
upon problem after problem of modern society; they have 
done much to perfect the organization of the Church, to de- 
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velop the spiritual life of the members of the Church. But, as 
de la Bedoyere points out, the Sovereign Pontiff at any one 
moment of time cannot accomplish more than the support of 
the Hierarchy and the laity warrants. The Holy Father can 
state the theory, point to the ideals, even furnish the means; 
but, if the Church is to make any impression upon society, 
it is the members of Christ’s Mystical Body that must trans- 
late all this into flesh-and-blood actions. To raise up an army 
of Christians fired with the ideals of these leaders, ready to 
live Christ in every-day walks of life—this is the responsibility 
of the Catholic teacher today. 

It is especially the responsibility of the religious teacher in 
America, for, as Karl F. Bode well points out in a recent issue 
of America (July 1, 1944): “American Catholics, in the field 
of secular causation, will be the foremost national Catholic 
community in the world.” Not only will the Holy Father 
look to them to carry the burden of the Catholic Apostolate, 
especially in the immediate reconstruction period, but he has 
already recommended the American organization, the N.C.- 
W.C., as a possible model for the Catholic Action of other 
countries. Providing as it does for both the local and na- 
tional “participation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
Hierarchy,” the National Catholic Welfare Conference offers 
to every Catholic in the U. S. ample opportunity to “give to 
religion the best service of his citizenship” and to “give to his 
country the best service of his religion.” It should be one of 
the aims of the American Catholic teacher, therefore, to pre- 
sent this organization to his students: to help them realize 
their responsibility to find a place within it—indeed, to build 
up within them the ideals that would make them eager to do so. 


Present Gap in the Youth Program 


At present there is one gap in the organization of the 
N.C.W.C.; for although it now contains a separate Youth 
Department, it provides no specific program for the students of 
Catholic high schools. In most of these schools, however, the 
Sodality has been at work for some time, preparing the way 
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for a more comprehensive channel of Catholic Action which 
the N.C.W.C. will eventually offer. We select the Sodality, 
therefore, as a medium through which to work out a program 
having as its theme: Follow the Leader. Its aim is twofold: 


(1) to arouse in Catholic students a personal love and ad- 
miration for the person of the Holy Father as their 
true leader; 

(2) to arouse a desire and determination to follow that 
leader with the disciplined daring that should ever 
characterize a worthy soldier of Jesus Christ. 


If these two objectives are achieved, a third will automatically 
follow: the raising up of an army of active Catholics, zealous 
for the welfare of the Church, the Nation, the World. 

The opening program might be a radio broadcast given to 
the whole school over the Public Address system. The princi- 
pal aim would be to arouse interest by presenting two or three 
dramatic incidents of modern Papal history: for example, 
the first speech of Pius XI addressed Urdi et Orbi, breaking a 
Papal silence of over sixty years; or the announcement of the 
election of Pius XII to the assembled throng before St. Peter’s. 
Material for these may be found in Morgan’s “Reporter at the 
Papal Court,” Sharkey’s ““White Smoke over the Vatican” 
and “Pope Pius XII, Priest and Statesman,” a biography by 
Kees Van Hoeck. This meeting should close with an invita- 
tion and a challenge. The various groups could then take up 
the project and work out their plans. The following are a few 
suggestions and lines of study. 

Apostolic Section—Concentrate on the apostolic character 
of the Church, the responsibility resting upon the Church as a 
whoie and on every individual member of the Church, to 
carry out Christ’s final command: ‘Go ye into the whole 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature’ (Mark, 
xvi. 15). 

Make a study of the unique organization of the Church, 
which makes possible a unity of effort and offers to each in- 
dividual an opportunity for worldwide influence. Bring out 
its nature as a hierarchical monarchy, a pyramid whose broad 
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base represents the parishes of the world, its peak the Holy 
Father, the Vicar of Chirst. Stress the responsibility resting 
upon each one to do his share both in the exterior work of in- 
creasing the boundaries of Christ’s kingdom and in the interior 
work of developing the Christ-life in his own soul. Such or- 
ganizations as the three Pontifical Societies for the spread of 
the Church (the Propagation of the Faith, the Holy Child- 
hood, the Society of St. Peter the Apostle for the Native 
Clergy) will then appear in their true light as expressive of a 
Christ-like thoughtfulness on the part of the Holy Father, 
offering to each member of the Church the opportunity to ful- 
fill the minimum essentials of his apostolic duties and still 
share in the worldwide zeal of the Church. Here, too, is the 
place for a thorough study of the N.C.W.C., considering it as 
the unique modern contribution of the American Hierarchy to 
the apostolic life of the Church. Ample material could be ob- 
tained from the Headquarters at 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Since this year marks the Silver 
Jubilee of the organization, the study could be made very 
much alive. The effect should be fourfold: 


(1) the right kind of pride in the Church of Christ as it 
stands forth in modern society, a city seated on a 
mountain; 

(2) the desire to be a worthy member of that Church; 

(3) the realization of personal responsibility to be an 
apostle; 

(4) an appreciation of the numerous means offered to 
Catholics to fulfill this responsibility. 


Some interesting phases of study for the Apostolic Section 
could easily group themselves around the Popes: 


Pius [X—the dogma of Papal Infallibility, an answer to 
the modern mind beginning to grope its way back to truth. 

—the Syllabus of Errors, a challenge to modern 
society, pointing out the philosophical and doctrinal errors 
at the core of modern problems. 


Leo X]II—the great social Encyclicals, offering authorita- 
tive advice on the specific problems of the day. 
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Pius XI—inauguration of a new era for the Papacy and 
the Church in his first address made Urdi et Orbi. 

—restoration of the temporal power of the Papacy 
through the Lateran Treaty. 


Pius XII—his realization of the importance of the United 
States in reestablishing the Christian social order. 

—his visit to the United States as Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State. 

—the present status of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Pope of Rome and the other countries of the 
world, especially the United States. 

—his important messages to the whole world. 


Eucharistic SectionmConcentrate on the Liturgical Re- 
vival with all its implications and manifestations. Bring out 
the deep significance of the Holy Eucharist, the abiding pres- 
ence of Christ in His Church as the Divine Victim and Priest, 
offering at every moment to His Eternal Father an infinite 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; stress the power of the 
priesthood to keep Christ among us, providing for us the seven 
channels of grace through which the merits of Christ’s redemp- 
tion flow to us. See the Reformation as a blow to Western 
society, a cutting off of large sections from the supernatural 
means left by Christ in His Church in order to keep mankind 
in right relations to God, and all this was accomplished by the 
single act of destroying the priesthood. See the whole Angli- 
can situation as the peculiar condition of a priesthood de- 
prived of all true priestly powers. All this could center around 
four Popes: 


Leo XII]I—final decision on Anglican Orders. 

Pius X—Encyclicals on Church worship; special work 
as the Pope of the Eucharist. 

Pius XI—promotion of the Church Unity Octave. 

Pius XIJ—Encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


It would be the responsibility of the Eucharistic section to 
stimulate interest in praying for the Holy Father and for the 
chief interests of Christ’s kingdom. Living rosaries, hours of 
adoration (already a part of the Sodality activity), could be 
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directed for his intentions in this hour of need. One lover 
of the Holy Father, who has developed the habit of uniting 
herself with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass throughout the 
world, offers one hour of the day and one during the night for 
his intentions, assigning others for the Archbishop, the priests 
of the diocese, missionaries, etc. Students might capitalize 
on the present interest in military terms, by forming members 
of Spiritual Swiss Guards, bands of twelve, each one offering 
to guard the Holy Father for the same hour day and night. 
Even the least ingenious student could see the possibility of 
Bulletin Board stimulation for this “military objective’; but 
the religious director could help all to see deeper and farther. 
The Mass for the Feast of the Holy Family offers a liturgical 
setting and direction. In the Epistle St. Paul states the 
theme: “All whatsoever you do in word or in work, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and 
the Father by Him” (Col., iii. 17). This would make the proj- 
ect a practical lesson in sanctity—the ordinary life of every 
day lived with an awareness of one’s spiritual power as a mem- 
ber of Christ’s Mystical Body. If the words of the Introit 
and the Secret were interpreted in this light, they might serve 
as a starting point for a series of meditations on the great 
realities of the Mystical Body; these liturgical prayers might 
be placed in the chapel for the students’ use, posted on the 
Bulletin Board, or offered for publication in the parish weekly 
or monthly. Thus, while the members of the Eucharistic 
section were developing the habit of thinking in their hearts, 
they could be helping others to widen the horizons of prayer— 
in other words, to look at the things of time from God’s side 
of: truth. 

Our Lady’s Section.—Present today as the “Age of Mary.” 
If possible, go back to the first age of the Church and see how 
early the place of Mary in the whole plan of Redemption was 
given clear, dogmatic definition. See her with her Divine 
Child as the central, vivifying force of the medieval period. 
Perhaps the best and simplest way to get this would be through 
the Liturgy; Father McGarry’s “He Cometh” has a whole 
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section on Our Lady that would open up a mine of material. 
A tracing through of the art of the various periods in its han- 
dling of the Incarnation will also bring out the place of Our 
Lady; but it is even better to show what the Liturgy cannot— 
that is, the gradual shifting of the emphasis from the divinity 
of Mary’s Child to His humanity, reaching a culmination in 
the great human Madonnas of the Renaissance period, and 
deteriorating today into over-human mother and child studies 
which lack even a suggestion of the divine. 

The Reformation, to Our Lady’s Section, will mean that 
Western society was robbed of the elevating influence of Mary, 
“our tainted nature’s solitary boast.’ Innumerable women 
were deprived of that model of. womanly beauty and purity; 
countless men were left without her ennobling and purifying 
influence upon their manhood, without a clear picture of what 
constitutes real beauty in womanhood. But Mary realizes, 
even more than she did nineteen hundred years ago, how much 
the world is in need of Christ; she realizes, too, that like the 
Magi they must find “Him” with Mary His Mother. With 
motherly tenderness she has taken the initiative in revealing 
herself to the modern world. Beginning early in the nine- 
teenth century, we can trace this growing revelation through 
a series of apparitions: to Zoe Labouré, when Mary asked that 
the Miraculous Medal be struck in her honor; at Lourdes 
where, through the humility and obedience of little Bernadette, 
she brought forth a miraculous fountain of healing water, to. 
remain a standing testimonial to the supernatural in the midst 
of rationalistic France; at Fatima, where she proclaimed her- 
self the only hope for peace. This manifestation of Mary to. 
the world can be presented as a step by step collaboration of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs with the Queen of Heaven and Earth: 


1830—Mary appears standing on the globe, graces stream- 
ing from her hands, the aspiration—‘Oh, Mary, con- 
ceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee’” 
—forming an oval Pes of golden letters. 

1854—Pius IX in his Bull /neffadilis Dei defines the doctrine 

of the Immaculate Conception, making it a dogma of faith, 
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1858—Mary appears at Lourdes proclaiming herself the 
Immaculate Conception, and asking that a basilica be 
raised in her honor. 

May 5, 1917—Benedict XV, through the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, addresses a letter to the bishops of the world 
begging them to appeal to Mary, “the Mother of Mercy 
and omnipotent of grace,”’ as the only hope of peace for 
the war-torn world. 

May 13, 1917—On the octave day of the Holy Father’s 
appeal, Mary appears at Fatima to three shepherd chil- 
dren, confirming the Pope’s decision that she is the only 
hope for peace, offering a devout recital of the Rosary as 
the means. 

November 1, 1942—Pius XII consecrates the whole world 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. The Act of Conse- 
cration to Our Lady of Fatima could be used at the 
crowning of Our Lady in May as a fitting close to the 
Sodality of the year. Indeed, it should be the aim of 
Our Lady’s section to foster a Rosary Crusade. There 
is a leaflet issued by St. Anthony’s Press, N. Y.; and a 
more complete one put out by Rev. John Rubba, O.P., 
Providence College, Providence, R. I. 


Somewhere within the work of Our Lady’s group should 
come a consideration of the efforts made by-Pius XI and Pius 
XII to bring women to a realization of the high ideals of 
married life. As one Catholic mother put it: we need young 
women who will consecrate themselves to the business of mar- 
riage as thousands consecrate themselves each year to the Re- 
ligious life. 

Literature Section.—The aim of this section would be two- 
fold: (1) to locate and publicize the books, pamphlets, etc., 
essential for the study projects of the other three groups; (2) 
to make a study of the authors and publications that are popu- 
larizing the important truths under consideration, thus build- 
ing up a Catholic mind and a Catholic spirit among the laity. 
The Sheed and Ward catalogues would be invaluable here; 
also, Books on Trial put out by the Thomas More Library and 
Book Shop of Chicago. 

The work of the Literature Section could be handled in 
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many different ways; in fact, the project may simply consist 
of concentrating upon a certain type of material and subject- 
matter the methods already found effective. It will suffice 
to mention some outstanding books under each heading: 


(1) The present crisis: Caryll Houselander, “This War Is 
the Passion,” and for students of college level the 
books of Maritain, Christopher Dawson, E. I. Wat- 
kin, Mortimer Adler, Etienne Gilson. 

(2) Our Lady: Lynch’s “A Woman Wrapped in Silence,” 
Caryll Houselander’s ‘““The Reed of God” and “Our 
Lady of Fatima,” a pamphlet published by the 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, 
Missouri. 

(3) The Popes: recent biographies of Pius XI and Pius XII. 
Studies on the work of Pius XI. Popular books on 
the Vatican. 

(4) Liturgical Movement: Romano Guardini’s “The 
Church and the Catholic and the Spirit of the Lit- 
urgy” (two essays in one book by Sheed and Ward), 
and Dom Vonier’s “The New and Eternal Testa- 
ment.” Both these books bring out the important 
relations between the Liturgical Revival and the 
conditions in the modern world. 


Book Week and Catholic Press Month may both be brought 
into relation with the project. The latter especially can cen- 
ter in at least two of the Popes: 


Pius XI—His use of the modern means of communication, 
especially the press, to make his Encyclicals world news. 
—Promotion of the Catholic Press. 
Pius XII—His interest in the press and newspapermen. 
—The world view he takes every morning by 
scanning the leading newspapers of every nation. 
—His use of the press in his work for a just and 
lasting peace. 


In a high school where there is opportunity for collabora- 
tion, this project would admit of various correlations with the 
regular work, much of the study part being achieved that way, 
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and the applications to personal life being made through the 
Sodality. 

In one central high school the English teachers collaborated 
in the observance of Catholic Press Month. Early in the year 
they obtained from the various publishers sample copies of 
Catholic periodicals: dailies, weeklies, monthlies, important 
pamphlet series, etc. Each of the four grades was allowed the 
use of this material for one week, during which all the English 
preparation time was devoted to browsing, reading, and sam- 
pling. At the end of the month all took a comprehensive test 
on the Catholic Press. Besides this the whole high school met 
for a Quiz Contest in the Auditorium, which resulted in a new 
realization of the press as an important phase of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Focusing such a study on the persons of Pius XI and 
Pius XII in their relations to the press will bring this project 
in line with Follow the Leader. 

The course in Modern European History offers another 
opportunity for collaboration. What is the story of modern 
Europe if it is not the story of the modern States in their 
struggle against the Church, the one great moral force that 
stood in the path of their drive for absolute power! It is the 
story of the gradual secularization of the Western nations 
under the influence of false philosophy stemming from the 
Renaissance—a steady de-Christianizing that is marked by the 
series of Concordats concluded with the Sovereign Pontiffs, and 
is reflected, too, in a rapid extension of the Church to other 
parts of the world, which made the nineteenth century the 
great age of missionary activity. The twentieth-century se- 
quel appears in the farsighted plans of Pius XI, the Pope of 
the Missions, who placed his hope for the future of the Church 
on a firmly established native clergy in every missionary coun- 
try of the world. That so many native priests were ready to 
take over the work when Japanese hostility forced American 
priests from their posts in the Orient, is a monument to the 
foresight of this great Pontiff. 

One class in Modern European history worked out a Papacy 
Project along the following lines: 
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Theme: THE Papacy In THE ConTEMPORARY WoRLD 
I. Tense moments in the 19th-century history of the 
Papacy 
Pius VI—The French Revolution 
Pius VII—Napoleon Bonaparte 
Pius [X—Revolutionary Italy 
Leo — oe and Germany: The Third Re- 
ublic 
II. Gucci of the Papacy to World Problems of the 
20th Century 
Pius X—Condemnation of Modernism and Liberalism 
Pius -XI—Pius, the Pope of Peace 
On Contemporary Problems 
The Lateran Treaty 
Vatican City 
Pius XII—Our Leader in the Crisis Today 
Pius the Man 
Pius the Statesman 
The Five-Point Peace Plan 


The group elected a chairman, chose their subjects, read from 
selected material made available in their home room, wrote 
papers, and then during class periods held Round Table dis- 
cussions. The girls were so much interested in the material 
that they wished to share it (always a good sign). They in- 
vited the Juniors and Seniors to a general assembly in which 
they presented ten-minute talks from their papers and an- 
swered questions, thus stimulating a better understanding and 
appreciation of the Papacy among a representative group of 
Catholic students. More interest of this kind might bring 
forth some zealous Catholic historians, or at least help to cor- 
rect the deficient knowledge of history among so many and 
enable our students to answer the numerous objections against 
the Church that purport to have an historical foundation. 

The opportunity for collaboration offered by the course in 
Church History and by the units on the Church in the ordi- 
nary religion course is almost too obvious to mention. Perhaps 
there would be no better way to make these come “alive” than 
to open with the address made by Pius XII to the College of 
Cardinals on June 2 of this momentous year within World 
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WarlII. The Pope speaks as the Man of God, as the Guardian 
of the City of God, looking out from a position that matches 
in peril—possibly even surpasses—all the peril of all the cen- 
turies since Peter first took up his abode in Rome. No won- 
der he speaks with such deep realization of the Divine Mission 
of the Church, of the sacred character of the Primacy of Peter, 
of the world’s need for that stability that only the rock of Peter 
can give, of his own divine commission which he terms a “‘su- 
perhuman mission. . . conferred on this central point of the 
Church of the Living God, ‘the pillar and ground of truth’ ” 
(I Tim., iii. 15).!| Surely the beautiful humility that can re- 
duce his gifted humanity to a “point”’ through which the Holy 
Spirit may direct mankind, is a safe leader, truly a valiant 
leader. It is upon his sons and daughters scattered through- 
out the world that he must place the hope for a peace based on 
Christian principles; therefore, he pleads with them to de- 
velop a lively consciousness of their collective and individual 
share in the responsibility for making that peace a reality. 
For Catholic teachers such a responsibility includes a second 
responsibility—to instill into our pupils a personal desire to 
follow the lead of our leader, Pius XII, the divinely appointed 
representative of Christ upon earth, the Father of the Faithful. 
~~ 4 Text in Catholic Mind, July, 1944. 
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Pity the Poor Religion Course 


By THE REVEREND Epwin J. WEBER 
Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 


Ill. Academic Equality for the Religion Course 


Implications for the Administration—Where the religion 
course is considered the academic equal of other subjects on 
the curriculum, there are consequences and responsibilities for 
the principal of the high school. These can be roughly 
divided into three: the teachers assigned to the course; the 
time assigned to the course; the credits assigned to the course. 

When the principal outlines the teaching load of each 
teacher, he will not consider the religion course as a good 
“filler” for those teachers whose program might not be com- 
plete. One must not fill in the gaps with the religion course. 
Just as there are certain teachers who are equipped for the 
sciences, for literature, for mathematics, so there are other 
teachers whose specific field is religion. And the attitude of 
the principal is that the religion specialists are given the same 
consideration as others. However, particularly now in the 
straitened conditions of the man-power shortage, we may be 
forced to do some things that we do not like. It may not be 
possible always to carry out the ideal. But the ideal should 
be there, must not be lost sight of, and must be striven for. 
Again, it is basically a question of attitude. 

The principal has a further responsibility with regard to the 
time allotted to the religion course. I do not plead here for 
the best hour of the day for religion, nor that the hour of 
religion be held absolutely sacred and untouchable. I merely 
ask that the amount of time given to the religion course, be 
the standard number of hours according to the credit given. 
(This brings up the subject of credits which I shall treat later.) 
Secondly, I ask that this time be considered as important as 
the time of any other course. It is advisable to emphasize 
this statement, for it has happened (particularly in certain 
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small schools which have not succeeded in having a, regular 
assembly period) that the religion period is consistently called 
upon to sacrifice its time fot the promotion of the numerous 
drives that burden our Catholic schools, and for the occasional 
assemblies that are necessary in every school. There is the 
safety program, bond program, public health program, voca- 
tional program, book week, and numerous other activities 
which are good and worthy in themselves and require the 
assembling of the entire student body. If the school program 
is to be broken into, then let the interruptions hit different 
courses. No one course should be perpetually handicapped. 
Remember, the plea is for equality. The religion period can 
take its turn the same as any other, but it should not be the 
first called upon in every eventuality. On the other hand, I 
do not think it necessary to consider the religion period in- 
violable. If at any time that particular period of the day is 
the best suited for assembly or interruption, it may be taken 
without either the administration or the faculty of the student 
body, for that matter, being tempted to think that thereby 
their souls’ salvation is being imperilled. 


Accrediting the .Religion Course 


Now let us take up the question of the accrediting of the 
religion course. Much has been said on this already. Little 
has been done for the simple reason that the State accrediting 
agencies seem to have a strangle hold on the schools. State 
agencies differ throughout the country in their position for or 
against religion credits. As a preliminary thought, when | 
speak of credits here, I am using the word to mean those 16 
points that have been standardized for graduation. In some 
States there is a different meaning attached to point and 
credit. I use it on the basis of 16. Credit, therefore, means 
one of the 16 points needed for graduation or college en- 
trance. 

In some States religion may be a full-credit course provided 
not more than four credit courses be given each year. In some 
States religion is a luxury credit, meaning thereby that those 
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students who have an average above 85% in all branches may 
also have some credit or half-credit for religion. In some 
States credits may be given for religion, but the catch comes 
that 16 other credits are required by the State University 
for college entrance. I believe that New York State allows 
full crediting of religion under special conditions that the 
course of religion as taught in the school be examined by the 
State examiners and approved as a course of instruction. If 
I am not mistaken the Christian Brothers in that State have 
made a satisfactory arrangement. But of this I do not at 
present have sufficient information. The general over-all 
picture, though, is that religion as a State-approved course 
of instruction is definitely handicapped. All of which forces 
upon us the conviction that accrediting the religion course 
will be attended by difficulties. 

There are several choices open to the school that wishes to 
accredit its religion course. If an arrangement through in- 
spection can be worked out with the State accrediting agency, 
the problem is solved. If no arrangement can be agreed upon, 
the school must either openly defy the “system,” camou- 
flage its religion credits, or frankly demand more than the 
16 usual credits for graduation. 

A school that gives credit for religion and demands these 
credits for graduation can succeed in its policy as long as the 
students are within its walls. However, the repercussion 
comes when these students advance to college entrance. 
There, if amongst the 16 credits are listed those of religion, 
the student may be refused admission into college, especially if 
the college is not Catholic. This then throws us into the 
problem of Catholic students attending non-Catholic or non- 
sectarian institutions, and at once arouses all the arguments 
pro and con that situation. We may simply note that Catholic 
colleges ought to admit the religion credit. As to the others, 
there is probably no use in saying anything. The Catholic 
high school student who has only 16 credits including some 
religion must make up the deficiency in the eyes of the State. 
That we contend this is unfair will not help the student. 
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After a few years of this experience we can easily see the storm 
of protest that would be directed against the aforementioned 
Catholic high school. 


Camouflaging Religion Credits 
There is the method of camouflaging the religion credits. 
This is being done in some cases. One can list Sociology, 
Natural Ethics, Specialized World History (i.e., Church 
History). This is a temporary expedient. But then the 


student is sometimes surprised to find these subjects on his 
transcript, and smiles just a trifle “up his sleeve.”’ 


In many schools the credit given to religion sometimes 
amounts to a luxury credit. The full schedule of subjects is 
given in the school enabling the student to obtain his sixteen 
required credits, and then as a surplus religion is given a token 
payment which for all practical purposes is disregarded. This, 
in reality, is another form of handicapping the Catholic school. 
But then some say that we are already so handicapped in 
taxes, etc., that one more item is negligible. However, in this 
last method, we do not effectively overcome the discrimination 
against religion, as students will easily realize that they can 
graduate without the religion credit, that the State will recog- 
nize the others. 


There seems to be no perfect solution to the problem just 
yet. However, it seems to me that some minimum required 
credits for religious instruction should be necessary for gradua- 
tion from the Catholic high school. Where religion is given 
every day of the week, surely two credits are not too much to 
demand. And these credits should be demanded in such a 
way that there is no graduation without at least two credits. 
If the religion course alternates with a study period through- 
out the week, it will merit only '/.-credit per year, and I still 
think that two credits should be required for graduation, and 
that will mean that the student will be obliged to pass in every 
year of his religion. Furthermore, any failure in a specific 
branch of religion to be made up must be made up in that 
branch, and not just in any subject of ‘‘Religion.”’ If one fails 
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in first-year algebra, he cannot make up the mathematics 
credit by taking plane geometry. Let the same plan be 
followed in religion! 


Two Basic Points for Consideration 


No matter what else is done in accrediting religion, there are 
two points that are basic in this consideration. Some form of 
full-time credit must be given. These credits must in some 
minimum way count for graduation and must be demanded for 
graduation.. Unless these minimum essentials obtain, religion 
will not be an academic equal to other subjects on the high 
school curriculum. 

Implications for Faculty Members.—The attitude of the 
members of the faculty towards the religion teacher is not to 
be condescending. He, his work, and his grades are as much 
a part of the school system as their own. 


Various leaders of activities amongst the faculty sometimes 
wish to use the religion period for enthusing the student body 
towards another “‘good work.” This abuse has already been 
commented upon in another place. There is a second form of 
this where the faculty member is concerned. Sometimes for 
an extra-curricular activity the teacher may request the re- 
ligion teacher to excuse this or that pupil during the religion 
period in order to further the activity (school paper, C.S.M.C.., 
etc.). This request may even come from the students them- 
selves, and bespeaks an attitude that still does not recognize 
equality for the religion period. 

All of the preceding implications have to do with: those who 
are in some way connected directly with the school. All of 
these implications must be accepted. Any failure to recognize 
such consequences upon the academic subject of religion is a 
form of discrimination. Again, it is fundamentally a question 
of attitude for all concerned. And the official religion course 
must be accepted by the school personnel first before it can 
win over those outside the school, namely, the parents and 
the pastors. 
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Implications for Others outside the School.—One of the first 
considerations for outsiders in this connection is a willingness 
to discover the point of view of the school that is putting its 
religion course on academic equality with other subjects. Be- 
fore condemning, let them first hear what is being proposed. 
Let them look upon the religion course as a course, not as just 
“Religion.”” Let them take an interest in the departments and 
see them as specialized subjects. For the priest this should not 
be too difficult after his seminary experience. There he has 
discovered all that can be included under the topic “religion,” 
and he should be capable of admitting an abridged version of 
the same to the Catholic high school student body of today. 
However, the popular bias today is anti-academic. Pastor 
and parent frequently think that the religion course is pri- 
marily, immediately, and solely focused on practice. That is, 
they think so until some unforeseen moment when the Catholic 
high school student is asked a question in dogma, history, etc., 
and failing to answer is condemned with a scathing: ‘What do 
they teach you in the religion course in school?’ The pessi- 
mistic teacher is tempted to think: “‘No matter what we do, 
we can’t win!” 

Parent and pastor, all should remember that the formal 
course in religious instruction can be primarily instructional, 
even though ultimately the end is a more complete Catholic 
living. But, for complete Catholic living, the instructor is not 
obliged to keep repeating elementary sermons on the Com- 
mandments and the Sacraments. 


(To be continued) 








Christ the King of Literature 


By tHE REVEREND Simon Conran, O.F.M.Cap. 
Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington 17, D. C. 










Man looks at human literature and sees himself. That is 
as should be. Man looks into the Gospels as into a mirror, 
and sees not only himself, but God looking over his shoulder. 
The Gospels, using human words to express divine ideas, con- 
stitute a literature of incomparable sacredness and beauty. 
The words that came from the lips of Christ are the Beatific 
Vision of literature. Christ is the King of literature. 




















King by Prominence 


Jesus Christ, the Word, is the most important word in 
literature. St John published the fact in history’s great head- 
line: “And the Word was made flesh.” Dates in history 
give silent testimony to the Incarnation; events are recorded 
as either preceding or following the birth of Christ. Christ is 
the dividing line of history. He is also the dividing line of 
literature, for literature is either Christian or profane. 

No person on earth has been discussed more than Christ. 
Libraries could be filled with works about Him. Volumes 
have been written in defense of Him, and much vitriolic ink 
has been spilled attacking Him and His doctrine. Many books 
mention His name only in blasphemy. Others never mention 
Him; but in these, too, He is conspicuous by His very ab- 
sence. Christ is the King of literature by His prominence. 
In Him God meets man and man meets God. And His 
prominence is unique, since there was one Incarnation. 
Literature either looks up to Him or away from Hin, and in 
either case Christ remains. 







King by Inspiration 


Christianity radiated forth from Galilee and Judea. The 
Faith wrapped its arms around the world, embracing the 
Persians and the Indians, the Greeks and the Romans, the 
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Angles and the Saxons, the Teutons and the Celts. New 
words were coined to fit the rich ideas that Christian mis- 
sioners brought with them. A new vocabulary, a new and 
independent literature, sprang up in the converted nations. 
And Christ was its inspiration. 

From the sepulchral shadows of crypts and catacombs 
Faith lifted its arms to pray in rich, vast basilicas or in the 
form of tall, towering cathedrals. From the few words spoken 
by the God-Man, there arose great masterpieces of literature. 
In the inspired writing of the Evangelists it is Christ who is 
actually speaking most of the time. In the letters of St. Paul, 
Christ stands out as the inspiring and radiant Figure. 

On through the centuries-Christ continued to inspire litera- 
ture. Augustine wrote in the “Confessions”: “For I bore 
about a shattered and bleeding soul, impatient of being borne 
by me; yet where to repose it, I found not. Not in calm 
groves, not in games and music, nor in fragrant spots, nor in 
curious banquetings, nor in the pleasures of the bed and the 
couch, nor in books or poesy, found it repose. All things 
looked ghastly, yea, the very light; . ..when my soul was 
withdrawn from them, a huge load of misery weighed me 
down. To Thee, O Lord, it ought to have been raised, for 
Thee to lighten.... For Thou hast made us for Thyself and 
our hearts will not rest until they rest in Thee.” This is 
Augustine’s prose version of ““The Hound of Heaven.” 

Francis Thompson wrote the “Confessions” in poetic form. 
He reaches the same conclusion: 


All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come.... 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me. 


Both Thompson’s and Augustine’s stories are strongly 
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reminiscent of a story told by the King of literature, the story 
of the prodigal son coming back home. “The younger son 
gathered up all his wealth, and took his journey into a far 
country; and there he squandered his fortune in loose living. 
And after he had spent all, there came a grievous famine over 
that country, and he began himself to suffer want. And he 
went and joined one of the citizens of that country, who sent 
him to his farm to feed swine. And he longed to fill his 
belly with the pods that the swine were eating, but no one 
offered to give them to him. But when he came to himself, 
he said: ‘How many hired men in my father’s house have 
bread in abundance, while I am perishing here with hunger! 
I will get up and go to my father, and will say to him: Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee. I am no longer 
worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of thy hired 
men.’ And he arose and went to his father” (Luke, xv. 13-20). 
The prodigal returning home is the theme of the ‘“Con- 
fessions” and of ““The Hound of Heaven.” 

St. John Chrysostom memorized the Gospels; no wonder, 
then, that his sermons won him the name Chrysostom. And 
in the twentieth century, Chesterton championed the cause 
of Christ in literature. For Chesterton Christ was King; his 
pen paid Him eloquent tribute and defense, winning for this 
valiant champion the title ““Defender of the Faith.” In 344 
or 1944 a.p., Christ is the inspiration of literature. 

The Parable of the Sower is especially applicable to Christ- 
inspired literature. The seeds of the Gospel were planted in 
the heart of humanity. Some fell by the wayside and paganism 
snatched them away. At times the seed fell on rocky ground; 
it blossomed and decayed overnight in heresy. Some seeds 
fell among thorns, and the Reformation choked them. “‘And the 
one sown upon good ground, that is he who hears the word and 
understands; he bears fruit and yields in one case a hundred- 
fold, in another sixtyfold, and in another thirtyfold” (Matt., 
xiii. 23). Christendom hears the word of Christ and, heeding 
its command, yields a harvest rich and ripe; it reaps a litera- 
ture superior to all, because the Sower is divine, because the 
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Word is its guide and inspiration. Since Christ, the Maker of 
life, has given the final answer of the meaning of life, Christian 
literature has yielded a hundredfold, sixtyfold, thirtyfold de- 
pending on the faith and talent of the age. 

The Anglo-Saxon period of English literature finds Caedmon 
singing poetic paraphrases of Bible stories. The Norman Con- 
quest did not destroy this religious motif in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, for the Norman was also Catholic. The romances 
of the Grail, the tales of King Arthur, the stories of courageous 
chivalry, are comprehensible only in their Catholic setting. 
The Light of the World continued to shine in literature until 
the Reformation, when it was put under a bushel. Many, like 
Newman, prayed for the Light and found it. Many, too, un- 
consciously breathed in the Christian atmosphere and pro- 
duced literature. 

Blanche Mary Kelly writes in “The Well of English’: 
“It may sound like rhetorical hyperbole, but it is almost 
literal fact that at the words Et Incarnatus Est the whole of 
Christendom fell upon its knees and remained there for a 
thousand years. And in that posture it wrote most of its 
literature.””! 

Coventry Patmore said the same. For him “the Incarna- 
tion was to be the great and prolific font of poetry.” Francis 
Thompson, with the soul of a child, sings his joyous songs. He 
studies the Childhood of Christ, and, inspired by its inno- 
cence and joy, writes a child’s prayer in “Little Jesus”: 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven, and just like me? 


It was the good news in Christ’s message that affected Chester- 
ton in his writing. Inspired by the joy of Christ, Chesterton, 
as one critic put it, ends his stories on a note of Christian 
optimism. 

Christian literature has a unique advantage. It can use all 


Quotations from “The Well of English” are made with the kind permission of Harper. 
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the technique of human literature that is useful to the realiza- 
tion of its purpose and ideal: to know God and love Him. 
Poems fill the Church’s breviary; morality and mystery plays 
portrayed her teachings. Rhetoric is the servitor of truth in 
preaching her doctrines. The Mass, too, had a great in- 
fluence on literature, for the Mass is worship with all the 
action of drama. In his Autobiography the late Professor 
Phelps of Yale, a non-Catholic, sums up the opinion of most 
in the remark that modern drama had its origin in the Catho- 
lic Church of the Middle Ages. Christ is truly the King of 
literature by the inspiration He has given. 


King by Divine Right 


The Incarnation brought God to earth; the King came down 
to live with His people. Christ is the King of all creation by 
divine right, the King of men’s souls, their hearts and intel- 
lects and wills. He is the King of the things produced by 
human creative and inventive genius. Thus, Christ is the 
King of literature. Literature must worship Him as King in 
obeying His doctrine and in respecting His authority. 

Out of the shadows of history the prophets pointed to 
Christ. The Father testifies at His baptism: “This is My 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.’”’ The Holy Ghost 
preserved His words by the inspired writings of the Evangel- 
ists. Christ’s enemies recognized His power in speech: 
“Never did man speak as this man.” They saw His great wis- 
dom, but stopped to question its divine source: “How does 
this man come by learning, since he has not studied?” (John, 
vii. 15). People hung upon His words; they “‘came to Him 
early in the morning in the temple, to hear Him” (Luke, 
xxi. 38). “And it came to pass when Jesus finished these 
words, that the crowds were astonished at His teaching; for 
He was teaching them as one having authority. . .”” (Matt., 
vii. 28). And it was the rightful authority of a Divine King. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins must have been thinking of Christ 
as the King of literature when he wrote: ‘““The only just judge, 
the only just literary critic is Christ, who prizes, is proud of, 
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and admires, more than the receiver himself can, the gifts of 
His own making.” On the last day, authors and speakers, all 
dealers in words, shall have to account for their talents, for 
their contributions to literature. Then will the words of the 
Judge and King ring loud: “What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world—the world of readers and devotees— 
and suffer the loss of his own soul and a million others?” Of 
what use will fans then be to the author who has sacrificed 
truth and morality for a name and money? 

Heedless of Christ’s claims to Kingship, many are refusing 
to honor Him as the King of literature. Father Husslein, S.J., 
points out in “The Reign of Christ” that ‘“‘the vast bulk of the 
literature and art on which the public is intellectually fed, 
acknowledges no supernatural code, no religious authority, 
no Kingdom of Christ. It is therefore the expression of 
Laicism, sometimes in a purely negative, sometimes in a posi- 
tive and aggressive form. Much of it, if not immoral, is un- 
moral; if not irreligious, is unreligious. Its morality, often, is 
simply the social convention of the group to which the authors 
belong. At its best, it leaves men without any supernatural 
stay in the great temptations, trials, and crises of life.”’ 
Much of today’s literature, in denying the very existence of the 
soul, certainly fails to give man any spiritual armament for the 
battles of life. Much of it completely ignores man’s dignity. 
The words of the King of literature equip man with the shield 
of faith for the battles of life. Christ shows man his eternal 
destiny and how he can attain it. 


King on Principle 


Literature interprets life; like the recording angel it notes 
the thoughts and dreams, the motivating ideals and the 
passionate sins, of man. Since the Christians had a complete 
answer to the nature of the microcosm man and his purpose 
on earth, St. Justin Martyr claimed that the Christians had 
the best in literature: “‘Whatsoever things have been truly 
said by mankind properly belong to us Christians.” For it 
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was Christ, Divine Truth, who answered the big question of 
the human race: “Why are we on earth?” 

Literary theorists have discussed the standards of litera- 
ture over and over again. Without attempting a definitive 
judgment in a matter of gigantic scope, we can, for our pur- 
pose here, reduce these requirements to a few basic and general 
assumptions: 

(1) Fundamental truths must be portrayed faithfully and 
artistically. 

(2) There is a God who has revealed Himself to man. 

(3) Man is made to the image and likeness of God; he has 
a supernatural origin. 

(4) The aspirations of man are fully satisfied on the plane 
of the supernatural; he has a supernatural destiny. 

(5) Man has a will that is free; he must account for its 
acts. 

(6) Since by original sin human nature became a fallen 
nature, literature is fundamentally oriented towards the 
problem of evil. 

Naturalists, who major in sordidness, may deny these 
principles and the fundamental truths of life. But, as the 
author of “The Well of English” points out, “reality is in- 
extricably. bound up with man’s spiritual nature and his 
eternal destiny. These are the sole grounds on which he 
possesses literary significance, the fact that he is a man, 
neither an angel nor an animal, but a deathless spirit wayfar- 
ing within a body of death, which is nevertheless co-principle 
with that spirit and sharer in its immortality. To depict life 
in terms which never suggest the transcendental is to write only 
half the truth.” 

These principles take on a new and determined meaning in 
the light of Christ’s revelation. He showed man the reality 
of the supernatural, showed man a revelation of fundamental 
truths, while He Himself was God’s Revelation to man. He 
proved that He was divine, that “I and the Father are one.” 
By His death, He revealed man’s great dignity: the soul of 
man cost the Precious Blood of Christ. Then He lifted man to 
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the high dignity of living with God in grace. Man had Christ 
for a Brother and God for a Father. Dignity, indeed! 


Analysis of Christian Literary Standards 


Christ’s teaching on the fatherhood of God demonstrates 
the third principle listed in the enumeration of the basic as- 
sumptions of literature, namely, man is made to the image and 
likeness of God. Man has a Father who created his soul, who 
provides for him as for a child. “Our Father, who art in 
heaven....’ A portrait of life in literature that never hints at 
the supernatural is contrary to Christ’s command: “Seek 
first the kingdom of God.” For; as is evident from His words, 
such a kingdom must exist. 

Christ says much regarding the fourth principle: man’s 
aspirations need supernatural satisfaction. Materialism can- 
not answer the yearning of the human heart. Christ told the 
tempter: “Not by bread alone does man live, but by every 
word that comes forth from the mouth of God”’ (Matt., iv. 4). 
The words of Christ, and the literature written in conformity 
with His doctrine and the principles of right reason, are the 
food that the soul must have. Fundamental truths need an 
artistically faithful portrayal to constitute literature. No one 
has displayed the fundamental truths of life and after-life— 
the brick and mortar of literary artists—more completely 
than Christ Himself. 

The human will is free and man is responsible for its acts. 
Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane—‘Not My will, but Thine be 
done”—reveals the existence of a human and a divine will in 
Christ. By inference, it also proves the freedom of the will. 
And the rejection of One who lived and preached with such 
persuasive power, motivating His words with the highest ideals 
possible, giving words a divine charm—the rejection of such a 
Person by the Jews is a conclusive proof that the will is free to 
say yes or no. 

Man’s responsibility for the use he makes of his will is ably 
demonstrated by Christ in the parables of the judgment and in 
His sermon on the corporal works of mercy. The good will be 
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rewarded: “Come, ye blessed of My Father.” The evil will 
hear the Judge say: “Depart from Me, ye cursed.”” And then 
the gates of hell will slam shut forever. 

The last principle concerns original sin. Human nature 
was despoiled of its richness by original sin. Since Adam and 
Eve, life and literature have been concerned with the problem 
of evil and sin. A writer in depicting sin must make his 
characters conscious of sin. He cannot approve of the evil. 
God sent His own Son into the world to solve the problem of 
sin and He solved it on Calvary, and on Easter when He in- 
stituted the Sacrament of Penance. This King who died to 
ransom man from sin must be obeyed in thought, word, and 
action. All who would write literature owe allegiance to this 
King and His standard of spiritual values. 


(To be concluded) 


From the Pupil’s Seat 


“We teachers of religion should sit in the pupils’ desks and listen to 
ourselves presenting religion to the child. Is that the way to make chil- 
dren interested? How can I teach religion so that it makes a real demand 
on the child’s creative imagination? Do I give the children ideas? Do I 
encourage them to work them out? The happy, busy, interested man 
works as an artist, as a creator, not as a slave, because he uses his imagina- 
tion. The child with a hobby has something to dream about, something 
concrete, something that finds expression in action. The great gain of a 
hobby is that it makes one think and calls on one to express that thought 
in action. Hobbies do not foster idle day-dreaming. Hobbies make the 
child practical; he must do things if he would live up to the hobby. 

“Can we make children as keen over their religion as they are over 
their hobbies? It is possible” (from Teaching to Think in Religion, by 
Dr. John T. McMahon). 








Teaching the New Testament: 
“What?” “Why?” and “How?” 


By Sister Fairy Scuuster, O.S.B. 
Lillis High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


“These are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing you may have life 
in His name.” So the aged prophet of Patmos epitomized 
the purpose of the labor and love he had put into his Gospel, 
as he closed the story of the days that had been beautiful to 
him. The words might well be printed on the desk-pad of 
the New Testament teacher as she turns to the title page of 
her textbook. And to the most methodical of us, to those 
who have learned soberly to estimate the possibilities of a 
year’s achievement, they might well give a tingle of joy in 
this world of conflict and death. “Life in His name’”—the 
hope at our disposal to give! 

“What we believe and love, more than what we under- 
stand, moulds character and shapes destiny.”” That remark, 
taken from Bishop Spaulding, expresses most succinctly the 
reason for teaching the New Testament. If we can teach our 
pupils to believe and love more actually Christ and His 
Church, we need not fear that the scoffer at religion and the 
hairsplitter at dogma will baffle them the next time they 
meet them in the drugstore. " 


“There is something in revealed truth which causes the 
heart to love it as soon as it is discovered.” That remark, 
made by a retreat master this summer, expresses most com- 
fortingly the capital which is at the disposal of the New Testa- 
ment teacher. We do not put that something there; it is al- 
ready present for us to work with. 

Most teachers of religion have at least a vague idea of the 
ideals at which they aim. Most teachers of religion have a 
great desire to reach the ideal, by virtue naturally of their 
vocation. But ask any teacher what she wishes especially to 
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ascertain, and in all probability she will answer: “How is it to 
be done?” 

In order to get to the “How?” I should like to recapitulate 
the “What?” and the ‘““Why?” of New Testament teaching. 


What? 


There is a movement in America, due in great part to the 
work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and the com- 
mission on the revision of the New Testament, to teach the 
Bible as a regular course in the religion curriculum. That 
movement is, I believe, a growing one which will soon affect 
many high schools in this country. 

The “What?” of this course is, then, the New Testament it- 
self coupled with the Syllabus in use by the discussion clubs 
of the Confraternity. The Syllabus guides the student through 
the Life of Christ as related chronologically in the four Gos- 
pels. It provides also for map work and vocabulary study, 
while the glossary in the New Testament gives political and 
historical background for the material. 

The Syllabus is a carefully arranged guide. It can, like all 
guide-books; remain as dry as dust unless vivified by both 
teacher and class. For this reason, any New Testament 
teacher ought to realize that her aim is to move the will of 
her students to love the Christ of the Gospels, but that first 
there must be in the intellect real knowledge which will show 
the beauty of His Face to the opening mind and hero-worship- 
ping soul of each adolescent boy and girl. Real knowledge of 
the life of the Saviour and of His divine and human attributes, 
together with basic knowledge of geographical and political 
surroundings in Palestine at the time of Christ, are funda- 
mental objectives in the course. It is well and good to “teach 
religion all day,” but there must be one period in which 
Catholic students get thorough groundwork in what they 
believe. Incidentally, a teacher does well to make sure that 
her “teaching religion all day” is not a substitute for prepara- 
tion in other classes. 

It is obvious that, to impart real knowledge, the teacher 
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must have real knowledge. To quote an insignificant example 
of how much vivid appreciation of homely facts can clothe a 
New Testament lesson with greater reality, let me say that I] 
have seen forty faces light up with a new interest just on hear- 
ing what the Jordan river looks like today, and how it makes 
a blue track through the Lake of Galilee. 

Now, not all of us have been to Palestine. Therefore, we 
must rely on the words and works of those who have had that 
privilege. Good source material may be found in “The Life 
of Christ,” by Rev. Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M.; “In Christ’s 
Own Country,” by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B.; ‘“The Public 
Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” by Archbishop Goodier, S.J.; 
“In the Steps of the Master,” by Morton; and certainly in 
the new “Commentary on the New Testament,” published by 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

What then is the teacher to teach? The life of Christ, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and as much of the Epistles as she can 
cover in the year’s work. But above all she is to teach Christ, 
the Person. 


Why? 


If we know the “Why?” of our religion course today, the 
“What?” and “How?” are often colored accordingly. Tome it 
seems that the great reason for teaching the New Testament 
is that there is a most acute need today for Christ, the Person. 
The phrase, “more than at any other time,” has been used, 
I suppose, by teachers of every generation, but surely it is true 
that “more than at any other time” our children today need 
Christ. They need Him as an individual, personal friend to 
help them through the hard things of life, to help them make 
their own decisions. 

- Twenty years ago, when our teachers told us that divorce is 
wrong and that a divorced Catholic could not go to the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, we accepted the facts with 
sublime meekness and obedience. They did not affect us. 
Today, when we teach the same necessary truth in our class- 
room, it touches five, six, or seven of the pupils before us. It 
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hurts them personally; since it is applicable in their own 
homes, it is hard to take. What shall we do about it? Coat 
the truth, excuse the facts, dodge them? No, but we must 
make Christ so real and near and actual a friend to them, that 
they will love His precepts even when they hurt; that they 
will know the compassionate Heart which always loves even 
when it forbids and punishes; that they will hunger for the 
Truth even when it is painful. 

We must teach the New Testament so well that our pupils 
find in it the answers to their own problems. Twenty years 
ago, it was not so necessary to make us feel the reason for not 
eating meat on Friday or for not attending questionable 
movies. For many of us our parents did the deciding. There 
were substitutes for meat on the table, and there simply was 
no spending money for objectionable recreations. Today, the 
16-year-old insists on making his own decision. He “eats 
out,” and there is only the Legion of Decency list pinned up 
on some corner bulletin board between him and the neon sign 
on the downtown theatre. For both these two examples of 
modern problems he needs the painful following with St. 
Matthew of the trip to Calvary, and he needs the ringing 
words: “If thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it out.” He needs 
to become a disciple himself, walking the ways with the irre- 
pressible Peter, the questioning Philip, and the loving John. 

We teach the New Testament because it is the basis and 
strength of our Faith. Students find very quickly the train 
of thought which Christ followed. It is comforting for them 
to see Him asking faith simply on the strength of His word 
and His deeds. He does not sit down by the wayside and give 
the blind man a discourse on philosophy. He asks of the 
afficted: ‘‘Canst thou believe?” Not that the New Testa- 
ment course should belittle reason, or scorn to prove the rea- 
sonableness of basic dogmas. But it makes perfectly clear that 
Christ asked for faith solely on the authority of His Person; 
it goes a long way in the direction of reason when it shows 
Christ fearlessly and absolutely claiming Divinity, and dying 
for His claim. It lifts faith higher than the petty disputes of 
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those whose hearts are clouded. It fills a need in the high 
school course in Catholic belief. Let apologetics come in as a 
side issue, or a by-product, if you will; let it grow to sub- 
stantial proportions in the senior term. But let this year of 
Bible study be primarily a year of faith and love—of personal 
growth in personal knowledge of Christ. 

We teach the New Testament because it gives a sense of 
immortality; it gives to our pupils, so many of whom live in 
the shadow of sin and of poverty, a something to live for which 
is within the reach of all. Furthermore, it gives them Christ’s 
evaluation of the things of life. It gives His teaching on 
charity and justice; more than this, it gives His sharing in all 
the things which are problems to man. For those equipped 
with the goods of this world, it shows His use of power and of 
the great gifts that were His; for those who must walk the 
humbler and harder ways, it shows Him walking before them, 
not in false shame, but in simplicity and tranquility even to 
the destitution of the cross. 

It all simmers down to one point: we teach the New Testa- 
ment to give Christ to our students with all the grace and 
strength that is in us. 


How? 


Now comes the all-important question: “How?’ We 
begin with this problem humbly, not pretending to have the 
universal answer. Given her Bible and Syllabus, her refer- 
ences, her class, and the grace of God, each New Testament 
teacher works according to the gift that is in her. Here, how- 
ever, are a few old-fashioned and new-fashioned methods 
which may stimulate ideas, if they do nothing else. 

There is, first and foremost, the standard method—Dis- 
cussion, with the teacher in charge, wherein having studied 
the New Testament according to the Syllabus questions 
pupils and teacher share ideas and discoveries. Such a method 
is never stale, or at least need not be so. For students will 
find in the character of Christ new and practical hints they had 
never realized. Christ was an example for them—Christ the 
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fearless and brave and sinless. Even more than His sweet 
mercy to the afflicted, will high school boys and girls love to 
find His sheer courage before His enemies, His utter lack of 
human respect, His proof of the eight beatitudes in His own 
perseverance on the cross. They love to find the reality of 
Monsignor Sheen’s reiterated comment: “He could have 
come down as His enemies dared Him to; but He did not.” 
And they find singularly powerful as a proof of His Divinity 
and of His trustworthiness that even His worst enemies had 
nothing to say when He faced them sternly and asked: 
“Which of you shall convince Me of sin?” It is in discussion 
primarily that they will find Christ the Ideal. Little, start- 
ling, hitherto unnoticed points in His life stand out suddenly 
some morning, when someone comments, for example, on 
Christ’s consistent courtesy to women, some of His tenderest 
miracles being worked for them. He tried the Canaanite 
woman only to eulogize her faith; He foretold His resurrection 
to Martha; he made known His Messiahship to the Samaritan 
woman; He cured Peter’s mother-in-law and called back from 
the dead a little twelve-year-old girl; He forgave and forgot 
the sins of Mary with infinite love; He stopped with un- 
speakable delicacy on the way of the cross to reward and 
warn women who gave to Him the only service they could 
give—their tears. And He placed His mother “above all the 
angels.” 

To prepare the students for future participation in parish 
study clubs, it is sometimes useful to allow a pupil to lead the 
discussion; even though it is imperfectly done, it is bringing 
out a leadership in him and giving all a greater share in the 
study of Christ’s life. 

There are other methods, new and otherwise: the daily 
quiz, to spur the laggard and encourage the faithful; the mak- 
ing of maps (of Palestine, of Jerusalem, of the temple);  sig- 
nificant quotations to memorize. This latter is a definite, 
tried-and-true method. We require memory work in other 
subjects; we should require it here. There are dozens of 
beautiful truths in brief sentences—far better food for the 
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memory than Franklin or Pope out of our literature classes. 
To give a continuous picture of the story of Christ to the 
pupils, a test at the end of the year made in story form with 
blanks. to be filled with important words may sound like a 
prosaic thing, but might be the teacher’s last chance to “nail” 
facts and attitudes. If this is easy, all the better; I do not 
think the religion teacher need labor to make her tests diffi- 
cult; she can be glad if they are attractive at least for their 
passability. 

Pupil sermons, or homilies, are another possibility for pene- 
tration into the meaning of a lesson. Practices suggested by 
the story for the day, or quotations, can form themes for these 
little speeches. And without irreverence, but with much de- 
light, boys and girls will listen to a talk on “Zeal for the house 
of God,” even when the young speaker begins: ‘“‘Dear Chris- 
tian friends.”” Explanations of the Sacraments as instituted 
by Christ can be topics for speeches occasionally, when “‘old” 
material takes on new vitality after students have found their 
own Scriptural basis for the Sacraments. 

Finally, the New Testament class can be an opportunity for 
solving the problems which the students themselves face. 
While practical applications can be made in any class, it 
might be of value to set aside one day as case problem day, in 
which the students bring difficulties from everyday life to find 
“what Christ would say.’’ Some of these problems might be: 
(a) following vocations under difficult circumstances; (b) 
how to help the beggar on the street; (c) what to do when 
smutty stories are told in our company; (d) to cheat or not to 
cheat; (e) how to answer questions of non-Catholics; (f) 
Christ’s standards of conduct for youth today. For all their 
problems Christ will have an answer, and if the answer is, 
“Tf thy right hand scandalize thee, cut it off,” they will love 
the moral courage He requires and will glow with pride to de- 
cide that, though it is not easy, it is glorious to be a true 
Catholic. 

Centuries ago, with their pens dipped in the fire of God, the 
four Evangelists wrote down what the life of Christ had 
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meant to them—each through the ingenious Wisdom of Provi- 
dence drawing a specific character of the Master they had 
followed. Matthew depicted the lovable, merciful, actual 
human nature; Mark, the royal dignity of David’s son; 
Luke, Christ the sacrifice for men; John, the Divine Son of 
God—the Word from the beginning. 

So, in the zeal of every day’s actual grace, the New Testa- 
ment teacher must labor to accomplish the purpose of the 
Gospel writers—to give the whole Christ to His disciples of the 
twentieth century, that “‘they may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, they may have life 
in His name.” 


Good Teachers 


“Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well grounded in the 
matter they have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral quali- 
fications required by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy 
love for the youths confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ and 
His church of which these are the children of predilection; and who have 
therefore sincerely at heart the true good of family and country. Indeed, 
it fills Our soul with consolation and gratitude towards the Divine Good- 
ness to see, side by side with Religious men and women engaged in teaching, 
such a large number of excellent lay teachers, who, for their greater spiritual 
advancement, are often grouped in special sodalities and associations, 
which are worthy of praise and encouragement as most excellent and 
powerful auxiliaries of ‘Catholic Action.’ All these labor unselfishly with 
zeal and perseverance in what St. Gregory Nazianzen calls ‘the art of arts 
and the science of sciences,’ the direction and formation of youth” (Pope 
Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth). 








Catholic Literature and Catholic Living 


By Sister M, CLeopuas 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


It was Mother’s Day and the usual group of nine-o’clockers 
were in their usual places, and perhaps with their usual atti- 
tude, sat down for the usual Sunday sermon. After the usual 
announcements were made, the Epistle and the Gospel read, 
the “lamp that had been lighted” inside the enthusiastic 
young Father Sullivan shed its radiance with a startling sud- 
denness on the congregation. Eyes were watching him as he 
reached for a book and opened it and then in a clear, well- 
modulated voice began to read. 

As sentence after sentence struck our suddenly alert ears, 
heads were lifted and a general feeling of something unusual 
fluttered over the listening flock, straining so as not to lose a 
single word of the fascinating story that was being unfolded. 
Most of us had never heard of Abbot Jarenton and Abbot 
Frederic, nor of Clontof and Durtal, the two serfs who were 
discussing the reason why six statues had been erected in the 
church by the Abbot. With words of homely wisdom they 
questioned why there were six statues for the great St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux and his five brothers, and two in prospect for his 
father and sister. With scarcely an audible breath, that 
vast congregation waited for the answer to the next question. 

“But will you tell me what she is doing here?” asked the 
serf, pointing to the tomb of the mother of this great and 
illustrious family. “She was the only one who was not a 
Religious. What place has she got in this church?” 

There was a stir, but not a cough to break the stillness, not 
a single restless movement as Father clearly and calmly con- 
tinued his reading. 

“Your question astounds me. You say they have a place 
here, because they are Religious, but she hasn’t a place be- 
cause she wasn’t one. Will you tell me where they got their 
religion? Don’t you know that blue eyes, light hair, and 
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fair skin, but also cleanness of heart, of mind and conscience, 
honor, virtue, valor, come from parents? Don’t you know 
that blood tells in matters religious as well as in all others?” 

And the tenseness and tightness clutched at our throats as 
each answered that question in his own way. With an almost 
imperceptible catch in his own voice, Father continued: 

“What is she doing here? Why, man alive, if it wasn’t for 
her, they wouldn’t be here! She mothered those six boys 
and that one girl. She was Tescelin the Tawny’s wife, and 
had much to do in making him the man he was and the saint 
he is. Heredity does not end with flesh and blood. It goes 
down into the mind and the will of the soul. Ah, Clontof, 
she was a mother, let me tell you. As they grew, her knee was 
their only school. When they fared forth to meet life on the 
field, she kept a watchful eye on them. Alice of Montbar was 
a mother who believed that mothering ended only with death. 
Those six statues are here, not because of the holiness of the 
ones they represent, but because of the holiness of the one 
who begot them. Abbot Jarenton did not have them made 
to honor the sons; he did it to honor the mother.” 

We were still enthralled as we caught the thread of the story 
taken up by Abbot Jarenton as he remarked to Abbot Fred- 
eric: “Durtal thinks sanctity is not a question of God or of 
man, but of our mothers.” 

The parishioners sat in awed attention as Father closed the 
book and continued the rest of the story on ‘““The Family That 
Overtook Christ.”” The homely serfs who had poured forth 
such inspired philosophy of life gave Father the background 
of a sermon that stands out in the history of the parish as the 
beginning of forceful and clear presentations of the Catholic 
way of life culled from great living Catholic literature. 

Curiosity was aroused, interest was intense as the priest 
drove home in unmistakable and pointed argument his Catho- 
lic doctrine and Catholic philosophy on family and home life. 
They listened as Mother and Home were discussed, and each in 
his own heart gave utterance to the desire to know more of 
the way, the truth, and the life as outlined and presented in 
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forceful words during that morning’s sermon. We sensed 
that our hearts were hungry for just this thing, and as Father 
proceeded with the Great Mystery of the Holy Sacrifice we 
followed in prayerful silent consideration of the philosophy 
of Catholic living. 

After Mass old and young spoke in hushed reverence of 
what they had heard. Some waited to speak to Father, to 
tell him their reactions, to ask him about the book, its author, 
and if it was a true story or merely fictionized biography. 
They were ready and eager to know more of what was meant 
by the “Catholic way of living.” Before the week ended the 
book had found its way into many a home that could afford 
to buy a copy, and others asked for it at the public library 
in such numbers that soon several copies were available there. 
Owners loaned their copies to others who could not procure a 
copy, and as a result Catholic philosophy was being discussed 
and better understood than ever before. Father’s unique 
and laudable idea had been sown, what would be the harvest? 


The Apostolate of Catholic Literature 


The Apostolate of Catholic Literature had begun, at least 
in this suburban parish. During the weeks and the months 
and throughout all the year Father commented upon, dis- 
cussed at length or in briefer talks at sodality meetings and 
breakfasts, and at Sunday and Holyday Masses these books: 
Noyes’ “No Other Man,” Werfel’s ““The Song of Bernadette,”’ 
Kent’s “The Mass of Brother Michel,” Fleury’s “Faith the 
Root,” Bonn’s “So Falls the Elm Tree” and “‘Down the Days,” 
Father Raymond’s “The Man Who Got Even with God,” 
Hollis’ “Noble Castle,” Adams’ “Dark Symphony,” Houselan- 
der’s ‘““This War Is the Passion,” Doherty’s “The House on 
Humility Street,” and Lynch’s “A Woman Wrapped in Silence.” 

The interested parishioners talked about the work and the 
books at their homes, at card parties, on the street cars, every- 
where they went. Why should one be surprised at the results 
of such an experiment? Is not literature the expression of the 
inner life, the genius, the development, the struggles, the 
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failures, the mastery, the success of a people? ‘True, we can- 
not hope to have a “sinless literature of sinful man,” for all 
literature is marred fruitage, since man is its subject and man 
is a marred being. Our Catholic authors, for the most part, 
write from the Catholic background in which evil is an ugly 
accident and only truth and beauty are held up for imitation. 
They truthfully deal with falsehood and morally portray the 
immoral. They give us not only the man in man, but also 
the God in man. They “hold the mirror up to nature” and 
voice the human heart crying unto the Divine Heart. 

Man’s passion for song, romance, and history will never die 
because the human race is interested in its own life story and 
the mere study of Catholic literature was not Father’s prime 
object; rather it was to quicken the spirit and the emotional 
life through the assimilation of the Catholic philosophy of life 
practically applied through the pages of contemporary master- 
pieces. 

Outside the Church today the strong trend is towards a 
materialistic, if not a wholly pagan, philosophy of life. Out- 
side the Church there is no anchorage; the world is restless 
and unhappy; its spirit is joyless levity; its pleasures shallow, 
light and frothy; sometimes they are worse. Irreverence 
taints the atmosphere in which our Catholic people live, and 
too often there is a deplorable absence of healthy shame. 
Moral standards and ideals are low. In social life, in business, 
in science, in education our people meet the natural man to 
whom the things of God. and faith are foolishness; and they 
are assailed by ten thousand allurements to falsehood and 
irreligion. It is in the hands of the priest to educate his 
people to meet these attacks wisely and effectively. Can this 
be done through a judicious use of literature in which he at- 
tempts to prove convincingly the’ inevitable working out of 
God’s law in human life—as the law of retribution in “The 
Mass of Brother Michel,” ‘““The Man Who Got Even with 
God,” or ““No Other Man’? Is it possible for the priest to 
make his people feel the social bond, the working out of hered- 
ity and environment more effectively in a careful reading of 
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such books as “Dark Symphony,” “The Dove Flies South,” 
“Gilbert Keith Chesterton,” “Brother André of Mount Royal’? 
What a power he has to awaken in his people the vision of 
purity, of excellence, of beauty and of holiness! He can cer- 
tainly lead them away from what is debasing or dissipating, 
and safeguard and exalt their future life by a timely suggestion 
to read a worthwhile book. Man’s everlasting want is—God! 
Where can this be more tellingly brought home to our Catholic 
people than from the pulpit and through the wide realness of 
contemporary Catholic literature? 

The world is discussing education in all its phases, pro and 
con with forceful arguments. The simple solution and the 
right course can be learned from that masterful and flawless 
little volume, “What Is Education?” by the former president 
of Blackrock College, Ireland, Dr. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. It 
is a challenging answer to the ever growing controversy so 
ably handled by Jacques Maritain‘in “Education at the 
Crossroads,” and by the famous president of Chicago Uni- 
versity, Dr. Hutchins, who gives the merely human and nat- 
ural viewpoint in “Education for Freedom.” 

Not content with results obtained from the adult reaction 
to his project, Father changed his Christian Doctrine class 
into a Catholic Literary Club. This group of high school 
pupils meets weekly in the parish hall, and they discuss points 
of Catholic truth found in their reading. Father answers 
their objections, clarifies their doubts, and directs them along 
lines of clear and Catholic thinking, making practical applica- 
tion of the religious truths to their daily lives. Attendance 
has increased since this method has been adopted, and as a 
result Catholic Action has become more active and intense. 

The Apostleship of Catholic Literature is a glorious one, 
and if all our priests will become interested, what a harvest 
will result! 











Book Reviews 


The Book of Ceremonies. By Rev. Laurence J. O’Connell (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; pages 561, with Glossary and 
Index; price $4.50). 


Here is a splendid work on the rubrics, designed for those who need 
shorter, easier references rather than the erudite treatises on the sacred 
ceremonies. At the same time, as the Foreword insists, ““The Book of 
Ceremonies” is a comprehensive guide for the exquisite doing of the Sacred 
Liturgy in our ordinary circumstances and conditions. It is the peculiar 
merit of this manual that it gives, in chapters separate from the actual 
description of the ceremonies, the fundamental principles that underlie the 
decorous doing of the Sacred Liturgy. 

In the Foreword, Archbishop Stritch adverts to the recent awakening of 
the liturgical conscience in clergy and people. ‘“This awakening must not 
find its expression in novelties, far-fetched doctrine, revival of customs 
which belong to the domain of the archeologist, but in a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the liturgy and its decorous, exact performance. It must be a call 
to deeper participation in the Life of the Church, which expresses itself 
in Liturgical Action” (p. viii). This scholarly, clear, comprehensive man- 
ual leads the way to the achievement of the ideal expressed by the beloved 
Archbishop of Chicago. 

The first two sections deal with ceremonial appointments and the general 
principles of ceremonies. The different kinds of Masses make up the next 
two sections. Successive sections are then devoted to services for the dead, 
the Divine Office, Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
occasional ceremonies, and the liturgical year. Section X is a musical 
supplement of thirty-seven pages which gives a very orthodox treatment 
of the official music of the Church. This is followed by a Glossary of 
liturgical terms and an Index. THe volume is replete with illustrations, 
diagrams, and charts that will assist ministers in the proper performance 
of the sacred functions. 

This manual is invaluable to the sacristan who must care for the appoint- 
ments of the various liturgical functions, and to the priest or Sister who is 
responsible for training the altar boys. The general principles of cere- 
monies, grouped separately from the actual description of the ceremonies, 
make it possible to give altar boys a command of what we may call li- 
turgical technique. The diagrams are of great help in this matter. Very 
young boys will learn quickly from these diagrams how to bow correctly, 
how to genuflect gracefully, how to handle the thurible and the other 
implements placed in their charge. The general rules and suggestions on 
page 52 will teach the proper art of lighting and extinguishing candles. 
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A few pictures of liturgical altars, correct in all appointments, would 
enhance the value of the book, particularly in this our day when atrocious 
altars mar the beauty of many churches that are in themselves archi- 
tecturally corréct. Some fine old books that presented: pictures of this 
type are now unfortunately out of print. 

Priests will welcome this “Book of Ceremonies,” the record of the 
knowledge and the findings of an experienced teacher of the Liturgy. Its 
use, in cathedral or in humble wayside chapel, will contribute greatly to 
the dignity and the decency of divine worship. 

(Rev.) Pau E. Campse Lt, AM. , Litt. D. 


Deaconship: Conferences on the Rite of Ordination. By Rev. Aloysius 
Biskupek, S.V.D. (B.\Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1944; pages 251 
and Index; price $2.50). 


This volume is the second in a projected series of three, the general plan 
of which is to consider the dignities and responsibilities inherent in the 
three major Orders to which the seminary student aspires. Like that of 
the previous volume on Subdeaconship, this book grows out of sermons 
preached to ordinands by the author over a period of years. 

In this work Father Biskupek has succeeded admirably in combining 
a lucid presentation of doctrine with moving moral considerations. Be- 
ginning with a general discussion of the functions proper to the diaconate, 
he follows this by explaining in detail the virtues which the Church hopes 
will appear in those raised to this office. His considerations are based, 
now on a careful analysis of the words and ceremonies of the ordination 
rite, now on an examination of the symbolism of the actions and garments 
used in the rite, and are developed in such a way as to produce admiration 
for these exalted virtues without appealing to an effeminate or pietistic 
sentimentality. 

He discusses so many fine qualities of the ideal cleric that it would be 
difficult to single out any special notes for extended discussion in this 
review. The work emphasizes the need for discipline, for realizing his 
obligation to be a shining example to others, for steadfastness and con- 
stancy in the imitation of Christ, especially in the daily shouldering of the 
Cross, for purity and morals and charity toward all—for these are a few 
of the marks which should characterize the deacon, and later the priest. 

The rite of ordination itself opens and closes with a reference to St. 
Stephen as the type and example proposed by the Church to the newly 
ordained deacon for consideration and emulation. Hence, the author 
appropriately concludes with a chapter on the virtues of this martyr 
deacon, which is perhaps the finest in the book. 

The volume is heartily recommended as a gift to deacon and priest, 
whether fresh from the hands of the bishop or jubilarian. 
(Rev.) Marcus O’Brien, M.A., M.S. in S.W. 

















Our Review Table 


A Companion to the New Testament, by John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., and 
Kathryn Sullivan, Ph.D. A treasury of the information necessary for a 
full and correct understanding of the Biblical background of the New 
Testament. A reading list of recommended books is appended (Wag- 
ner, New York City, 1944; pages 300, with Appendix and Index; price 
$3.75.) 


Convent Boarding School, by Virginia Arville Kenny. A word picture of 
the nun, a twentieth-century woman in sixteenth-century dress. It mir- 
rors convent life in the eyes of an eleven-year-old girl (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City, 1944; pages 209; price $2.00). , 


The Man Nearest to Christ, by F. L. Filas, S.J. Nature and historic de- 
velopment of the devotion to St. Joseph. It deals in facts from authen- 
tic sources, and lists Pontifical pronouncements exhorting the faithful to 
honor the man nearest to Christ (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944; pages 192, 
with Appendixes, References and Index; price $2.50). 


Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, Volume 1, Primary Grades, by 
Sister Mary Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary Nona, O.P., under the Super- 
vision of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Ph.D. A curriculum to 
provide facilities for the formation of that kind and quality of character 
which will enable the individual to behave as Christ expects him to be- 
have in relation to God, to his neighbor, and to nature (Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1944; pages 299, with Bibliography; price $4.00). 


Faith and Freedom Series. The following numbers have come recently to 
our desk: VII. These Are Our Freedoms, by Sister M. Charlotte, 
R.S.M., M.A., and Mary Synon, LL.D. (pages 430, with Glossary; 
price $1.44); Teaching Fourth Grade Reading, Methods and Procedures 
for This Is Our Land, by Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., and Katherine 
Keneally (pages 213, with Bibliographies and Index; price $0.72); 
Here We Come, Preparatory Pre-primer, by Sister M. Marguerite, 
S.N.D., M.A. Illustrations by Charlotte Ware (pages 48; price 
$0.28); Workbook, for Here We Come and This Is Our Home, Preparatory 
and Basal Pre-primers, by Sister M. Marguerite, S.N.D., M.A. (pages 
65; price $0.28). These four titles are units in the Faith and Freedom 
Series of Readers. This series, presenting good citizenship in terms of 
everyday living, is an important part of the program of the Commission 
on American Citizenship (Published for the Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., and copyrighted by Ginn & Company, 
New York City, 1944). 
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The Illustrated Catechism, Part 1, The Apostles’ Creed, by Aloysius J. 
Heeg, S.J. Eighty-three Questions and Answers with explanatory 
notes. An interesting and attractive presentation of the official Re- 
vised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism with full-page, four-color 
pictures. Simple explanations, original diagrams, brackets and equa- 
tions clarify difficult points (Catholic Manufacturing Company, New 
York City; Copyright, 1944, by the Author). 


Catholic Education in Colorado, School Report of the Archdiocese of Denver 
and the Diocese of Pueblo, 1943-44, Foreword by the Most Rev. Urban 
J. Vehr, D.D., Archbishop of Denver. Presented to Archbishop Vehr 
and Bishop Willging, of Pueblo, by the Rev. Hubert M. Newell, Arch- 
diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 


Devotions to Our Lord Fesus Christ Crucified, a faithful translation of prayers 
contained in Preces et Pia Opera. Compiled by the Rev. Doctor Julius 
Grigassy, of Braddock, Pa., Secretary to the Most Rev. Basil Takach, 
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